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“Three Twins”—inseparable 
One-—a good pack. Canned Foods offer ot 
the world the good things of the earth in ij 
their most wholesome and convenient form.. 


Two-good selling. Take advantage of 
Canned Foods Week to spread the use o EE 


Canned Foods to more people, and to ac- cvameneaies } 
quaint more people with their variety, FOODS ies 
Three—sood team-work—a year ‘round: 
need. We can assist you by furnishing qual- NOVEMBER 

ity cansin constant and unfailing supply, up- 10th—20th 


to-the-minuteclosingmachinesandservice. 


American Can Company 


Can 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE BLACK IRON GALVANIZED IRON FIBRE 
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MANUFACTURERS 
WEIRTON,W.VA.. capacity 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


CLARKSBURG, WVA. 
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WE HAVE ON HAND 
for immediate shipment 


2 Used 


Universal Tomato Fillers 


in good condition 


For Sale Cheap 
Write for price 


We can also supply promptly 
NEW: 

Universal Tomato Fillers 
Hot Water Exhausters 
New Perfection Pea Fillers 
Rotary Syrupers 
Tomato Washers 
Electric Process Clocks 
Beet and String Bean Fillers 


Wire your order and shipment will be made promptly 


Canned Foods Week, Nov. 10th to 20th 
Your co-operation is necessary 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 
SALEM, NEW JERSEY 
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“THE 
excel Our Labels 


nDesi are the Highes est Standard i 
of Arti for Commereial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your Fancy Grade. ; 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, NY. 
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3 Hamachek Ideal Ensilage Distributor 


The Hamachek Ideal Revolving Ensilage Distributor isa 
mechanical device, usually driven from the head shaft of 
the carrier, for building an ensilage stack or filling a silo. 
It works equally well on pea vines, corn husks, or other 
ensilage. 


This Distributor makes acircle two or three times in an 
hour, and the incline of the spout can be easily changed by 
the person on the stack or in the silo. The ensilage, as it 
comes from the spout, can be dropped in any desired place, 
so that one man can make a better stack, or fill a silo better 
than can be done by several men without the aid of the 
Distributor. 


The Hamachek Ideal Revolving Ensilage Distributor has 
proven to be most economical in the building of a large 


. Patented i ilos 
United States May 26 1925 Canada Dec. 29, 1925 stack or for the filling of large silos. 


Additional information will be gladly mailed on request. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Company 


Kewaunee Wisconsin 


Also Manufacturers of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. 
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% HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMANSHIP LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES PROMPT SERVICE Xe 
ESTABLISHED 1862 
2 % 
se 
— CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co : 
% 
= THE MODEL SHOP = 
& 
ss 
DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 
LABELS, CARTONS AND 
CHIcaco. ILL. DETROIT, MIcu. OMAHA, NEB. 
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CAN YOU AFFORD? 


to let the small peas, the peas that bring the 
price, get away from you? 


No. Is in No. 2 cans. No. 2s in 3 cans, 
going in at the price of the larger pea. Grad- 
ed on the MONITOR Pea Grader, your 
No. Is will be in the No. 2 cans; the No. 2s 
in the No. 2 can and so on. Could you 
figure it out, you would find a decided loss 
or gain, according to whether you do or do 
not get them in their proper place. 


Why not get full price according to grade. 
You can do it if you use a MONITOR 
Pea Grader. 


YOUR SALES WILL BE BENEFITED 


Canadian Plant SUPPORT IT. A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Balto. Md. 


Leavitt & Eddington Co., 


one | AIUNTLEY MFG. CO Mis. © 
i Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 


P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. Brown Boggs Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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factories 
CHICAGO BALTIMORE CINCINNATI ROANOKE ST.LOUIS 


| Chicago Sales Office 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its forty- 
ninth year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year - - $3.00 
Canada - - - $4.00 
Foreign - $5.00 


Extra Copies, when on hand, each, .10 
ADVERTISING Rates — According to 
space and location. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 


BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


107 SouTH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 
able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 

Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 

ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 
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EDITORIALS 


TLANTIC CITY IT—The decision has been made; 
the die is cast; the contracts have been signed, 
and the next National Convention of the canning 

industry will be held at Atlantic City the week of Jan- 
uary 24th, 1927. 

Here is the official announcement, which came by 

special delivery mail on Tuesday, September 7th: 


The Location Committee having in charge the selec- 
tion of the city for the Twentieth Annual Convention of the 
National Canners Association, the Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association, and the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, which will be held during the week of January 24, 
1927, announces that it has selected Atlantic City. 

The Committee regrets the unavoidable delay occasioned 
by the negotiations with the Western railroads and the 
hotels at San Francisco. There was an earnest sentiment 
on the part of many canners, machinery men, and brokers, 
as well as others, that the convention should go to San 
Francisco, and the Committee made every effort to get 
suitable arrangements with the railroads and the hotels 
so as to insure the usual large attendance. 

However, the Western railroads declined to give a con- 
vention rate of any kind, which was an unusual experience 
for the committee. Heretofore the committee has always 
been able to obtain the usual one and one-half fares for a 
round trip. 

The hotels in San Francisco finally agreed to reserve an 
adequate number of rooms to take care of the attendance 
in a proper manner, and during the last few weeks of the 
negotiations assisted the committee in trying to get the 
usual convention railroad rates, but without avail. 

There are a large number of hotels at Atlantic City 
and reservations can be made direct by those who desire 
to attend. The Atlantic City Convention Bureau has con- 
tracted that the regular rates of all Boardwalk hotels (with 
one exception) will be $5 for single occupancy of rooms, 
$8 for double occupancy, and each additional occupant in the 
same room, $3 extra. If parlors are desired, they will be 
charged for at the rate of $10 per day. 

Printed rates of all Atlantic City hotels, European and 
American plan, will be mailed out as soon as possible. 


E.- E. CHASE, President, 

National Canners Association. 
CHARLES P. GUELF, President, 

Canning Machinery and Supplies Association. 
LUMAN R. WING, President, 

National Food Brokers Association. 


And we are told that the arrangements for the 


Convention are better than we have ever had before. 
both as to hotel accommodations, and for the Machin- 


ery Display. First as to hotels: you will note that you 
can write to the Atlantic City Convention Bureau tor 
reservations—and let us give you this one tip: take the 
American plan, which means that you get board with 
the rooms. These hoteds in this Playground of Amer- 
ica are used to handling their guests in that way, and 
you need not be afraid that you will get poor service 
or poor meals. It is the cheapest and best way to live 
at Atlantic City—and you can live at Atlantic City on 
the American plan cheaper and better than you have 
ever done at any Convention hotel in any other city 
in the country. This American plan in Atlantic City 
gives you the whole range of the menu, with ample 
portions, and the rooms are the same, of course, wheth- 
er on the American plan or the European plan. You 
can get a fine room on the American plan at almost 
any price you care to pay. In the better hotels, the 
best ones, in fact, you can get a fine room, with fresh 
and salt water baths at $8 to $10 per day and up, $16 
to $18 for two in a room, with excellent meals and 
splendid service. If you take the European plan you 
will pay from $5 to $8 per day—as you do in all other 
cities of the country, and your meals will average from 
$1.50 to $2, at least, per person. 

The Ambassador, the Ritz-Carlton and the new 
Chelsea Hotels are all in one group, within a block of 
each other, and they have put at the disposal of the 
Convention ample hall and meeting room space to ac- 
commodate all the sessions of the Convention. All 
meetings, therefore, will be held within one block of 
each other, and there will be no long stretches between 
the hotel meetings as was the case in other years. 
This will save trouble and keep the crowd together. 

The Pier for the machinery display makes about 
the finest display room in the country; well heated, 
with plenty of room and light on all sides. And there 
are none of the disadvantages as to labor, cartage 
charges, or other annoyances and expensive require- 
ments met with generally in other places. 

So here you have a city of hotels, where all sorts 
of rates, from the lowest to the highest, are possible; 
where the meetings can be held comfortably within a 
very small radius, and where the balmy breezes and 
delightful climate of the Boardwalk will make the week 
enjoyable every minute. And there are a variety of 


amusements which no other city can equal. 
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THE DEATH OF JOHN HALLOWELL. 
A Tribute by a Friend. 


OHN HALLOWELL is dead! Everybody engaged 
in the canned foods industry knew, or should have 
known, John Hallowell. He died, after a very 

brief illness, in a Philadelphia hospital, on Monday 
morning, September 6th. Life was a wonderful adven- 
ture for John Hallowell; he loved it dearly. He might 
have said with the poet: 


“T’ve found it a life full of kindness and bliss; 
And until they can show me some happier planet, 
More social and bright, I’ll content me- with this.” 


But a few days before his death he was actively 
engaged in administering the affairs of the successful 
business of T. A. James & Co., Inc., over which he had 
presided for many years, his health excellently robust 
and rugged, and capable of withstanding whatever of 
physical burden the oncoming years might have held 
for him. To a man of John Hallowell’s sturdy phy- 
sique the slight cold which he suffered was to be re- 
garded with indifferent attention; it would soon pass 
away, as many another had, for he was “mighty- 
thewed as Samson was and broad-breasted as twin 
gates of brass.”” Within a few days an otherwise harm- 
less indisposition had resolved itself into a deadly mal- 
ady against which the best endeavors of his physicians 
proved unavailing. John Hallowell died. The news of 
his death will be borne to his friends on the four winds, 
for no wind blows that blows not upon a friend of John 
Hallowell’s. You have seen him, perhaps without know- 
ing who he was—you have seen him at the Conventions 
of the National Canners Association, for he was always 
a familiar outstanding figure there. You may have 
seen him in the orchards of California, in the pea fields 
of Wisconsin and in the corn fields of the hills of Mary- 
land, for John Hallowell was a citizen of the world of 
canned foods, and always interested in making that 
world a better world for canned foods. John Hallowell 
has gone hence, leaving behind him a host of friends 
stunned by the startling suddenness of it all, a host of 
friends peculiarly faithful and true, who will lament 
_ his passing during long years to come. Vale, John Hal- 

lowell! May the angels receive thee at thy coming, and 


may thy gentle Quaker soul find everlasting peace in 
the bosom of God. 


DAVID E. WINEBRENNER DEAD. 


UGUST 22, 1926, Mr. David E. Winebrenner, long 
a resident of Hanover, Pa., died at his home from 
_the infirmities of old age. He was one of the 
canning industry’s oldest representatives, a member of 
that early band of valiant men who fought against all 
manner of obstacles to put commercial canning on the 
map. The name of Winebrenner in Baltimore’s ear- 
liest canning history will always stand out prominently 
and creditably, for they were all strivers after quality 
and cleanliness of production, being of that old Penn- 
sylvania. Dutch stock that created the expression “As 
clean as a Dutch kitchen.” 


___ Mr. D. E. Winebrenner was a quiet but energetic 
little gentleman who made friends of all who met him. 
His son, “David, Jr.,” was secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Canners Association when first formed, and was 
urged to take that position in the present organization, 
but the press of business prevented him. He is now 
conducting the canning business his father began years 
ago, and he is a worthy son of a worthy father. 
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MEETING OF THE NATIONAL KRAUT 
PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Held at Cleveland, Ohio, September 1, 1926. 
HE Bronze Medal, awarded the Association by 
[ “Printed Salesmanship,” for the best written ad- 
vertising copy, was formally presented to Mr. 
R. J. Mooney by President Wilder—Mr. Mooney having 
prepared the winning copy, which appeared in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 

The question of printing the words “First Quality” 
or “Second Quality” on the label, according to quality 
of the contents, was discussed at length. Many inter- 
esting points were brought out; one particularly being 
If a packer put the words First Quality on the label 
and if grade definitions were adopted by the Govern- 
ment, then the quality of the kraut must be as good as 
labeled or the packer would be guilty of misbranding, 
which would suppress the marketing of poor kraut. 
Some of the packers are going to print the quality on 
the label now. 

In regard to Grades, it was suggested that the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
send out a bulletin to all kraut packers calling attention 
to the Federal definition and standard for kraut; that a 
letter on grades, with the Federal definition, be sent to 
hotel buyers and chefs; that the buyers and chefs of 
the larger hotels and restaurants be personally inter- 
viewed in regard to grades as well as the preparation 
and serving of kraut. It was also suggested that the 
buyers for chain stores and larger wholesalers be inter- - 
viewed and instructed in the handling of bulk kraut and 
buying kraut by grade. 

The matter of swells allowance was discussed, but 
no action taken. 

An editorial appearing in the Duluth, Minn., Press, 
written by Wm. Howard Hay, M. D., wherein he heart- 
ily endorses the eating of kraut and cabbage, was read 
to the meeting. 

Mr. R. J. Mooney gave a report on a questionnaire 
recently sent out to 5,000 hotels and restaurants by 
Hotel Magagement magazine. Fifty per cent of these 
replied to the question—as to the most popular dish. 
Hotels replied that sauerkraut was second to most pop- 
ular; restaurants answered that sauerkraut was the 
most popular. We take it, therefore, that kraut is fast 
becoming the national dish. 

. After round table discussion, meeting adjourned. 


LABOR DAY—LABOR DAY. 


But not on tomatoes for the farmer, can manufac- 
turer and packer. This time last year every canning 
factory was running full blast and thousands of cases, 
yea millions, had been packed and tomato vines were 
healthy, full of blossoms, large and small tomatoes and 
ripe fruit, and on the 10th or thereabout raw stock was 
selling at 15c per basket and went lower. 

Today what do we see? Some canning factories 
that have help and tin cans ready have not run a single 
day. Some others have canned a thousand cases who 
last year had 10,000 packed. Tomato vines, instead of 
being in a healthy condition, are going from bad to 
worse, while some others have given up the ghost. Raw 
stock is so high we will not mention the price, but will 
say that from present indications it will remain high. 
Nature is a big fellow, and neither buyer nor seller can 
outguess him. Today’s quotations: 1s 60c; 2s 90c, 3s 
$1.30, gallons $5.00. If interested let us know at once. 

E. A. COBEY & CO. 
Federalsburg, Md., September 6, 1926. 
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THE INDIANA KERN FINISHER 


All metal. Satisfies the most exacting demands of 
any packer. Is of sanitary construction through- 
out. Monel Metal used onthe screen,under pan, 
and hood. Shaft of Tobin Bronze. Supplied 
with packing gland. A special washout plug is 
also now a part, with other added features. Has 
an increased capacity of 35% 


Kook-More Koils 

Indiana Pulpers 

Indiana No. 10 Fillers 
Tomato Washers 

Spice Buckets 

Enameled Lined Pipe 
Enameled Pails & Pans 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Steam Crosses 

Fire Pots 

Steel Stools 

Pulp & Catsup Pumps 

Wood. & Steel Tanks 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Coast Representatives 
S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Lasteon Representative 


———— A & P Products Corporation 

: own and operate the largest 
evaporated milk plant in the 
world. Situated right in the 
heart of Wisconsin's best 
milk region, this plant oper- 
ates night and day during 
the peak season. Listen 


to what Mr. H. M. Clark, 


manager of the West Bend plant says about A-B 
operation. They operate two A-B sterilizers or 
Cookers on one pound cans and one A-B Steri- 
lizer on Baby size cans. Here’s Mr. Clark's story:-- 


“During the month of June we put 
9,729,496 tall size cans through these two 
tall size sterilizers. To sterilize this 
number of cans, these machines practi- 
cally operated 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week for the entire month of 
June. The only break in the operation 
of these machines during the entire 
month was about one hour a day when 
we were washing up our filling machines 
and changing from one day’s run to the 
next and about three hours every Mon- 
day night that we devoted to opening 
these machines up and cleaning them 
out internally. Outside of the periods 
I have mentioned above, these machines 
were in continuous operation for the 
entire month of June without any break- 
down or delay that intefered with our 
operation. | think that this is a record 
that Anderson-Barngrover should be 
proud of.” 


This is just one of many records which are being 
hung up every day by A-B. A-B Cookers are built 
to “stand the gaff”. 
Let us tell you more about A-B’s 
One Man Cookroom. 


This is one of a series of A-B Cooker- 
logues. Watch for the next one. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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CROP REPORTS 


Condition of Canners’ crops as* reported direct by Canners 
You need this kind of information, and appreciate its value. 
Contribute your share and keep this column up to the min- 
ute. We urge your co-operation and invite your commu- 
nication. 


TOMATOES. 


Riverbank, Calif., August 31—Crop for making paste is 
about 75 per cent of normal, but we are getting more tomatoes 
than we can handle, as other canners are not canning yet. Ex- 
pect to pack at least 30,000 cases. 

San Jose, Calif., September 2—The condition of the crop is 
100 per cent. The acreage is same as last year. Yield is 100 
per cent compared with normal years. 

Anderson, Ind., September 7—Acreage is 66 per cent of 
normal. Estimate about 50 per cent of normal crop. Quality 
not very good. Too watery, soft and green. Continued rains 
for three weeks have seriously injured crop. Green tomatoes set 
on vines or do not ripen properly. Not enough sun to give 
proper color. Looks to us like Indiana will have a short pack. 

Crothersville, Ind., September 6—Rain, rain, nothing but 
rain. This is affecting our crop considerably. Will cut it short 
fully 40 per cent. 

Elwood, Ind., September 1—72,000 acres in Indiana; 1926, 
43,000 acres; 1925, average yield 7 tons per acre; 1926 prospect 
we yield 4 tons per acre. Too much rain. 

Elwood, Ind., September 6—Crop in this section runs about 
40 per cent on a 50 per cent reduced acreage. The recent rains 
have ruined half the tomatoes on the vines. Packing will be 
completed, we believe, by September 25th. 

Lexington, Ind., September 7—Heavy rains have cut crop 
35 per cent, which means about 50 per cent of normal pack. 

Sheridan, Ind., September 7—Reduced acreage 50 per cent 
this year. Continued rain has caused many tomatoes to rot. Up 
to date it looks as if we will get only about 30 per cent of the 
tomatoes. ; 

Summitville, Ind., Sept. 4—Very badly damaged by water 
and it still continues to rain. There will not be enough to ex- 
ceed 50 per cent of a crop. 


White Plains, Ky., September 1—Continued rains have 
caused vines to die. The main setting has produced all they will 
have, which is about 50 per cent. There are a few acres of late 
ones, and should we have dry and favorable weather during Sep- 
tember will get some more. But our main pack is in the cans. 


Denton, Md., September 4—Acreage 60 per cent. Prospec- 
tive yield 50 per cent. 40 per cent of normal. Crop late and 
short. 


Preston, Md., September 4—60 per cent acreage and 40 per 
cent yield. 

Crane, Mo., August 30—In our opinion Missouri and Arkan- 
sas have about 60 per cent of their 1925 acreage, and at this 
time we do not believe the average yield per acre can exceed 65 
to 75 per cent. In other words, as we see the situation here, it 
will be about two-thirds of a 60 per cent acreage. 

McGee, Mo., September 1—Cold weather early and very dry 
following, with unsettled market conditions caused about only a 
30 per cent of normal acreage to be planted this year. Exces- 
sive rains all through August have cut about half of the matur- 
ing crop by rot. Quality of what we are packing is good, better 
than the average, but we will pack only avout 50 per cent of 
what we should from the acreage. 

Republic, Mo., August 31—Acreage 50 per cent. 
per cent. 


Springfield, Mo., September 4—The situation generally in 
Missouri and Arkansas looks like about a 35 per cent pack. The 
dry weather first and continued rain since have caused about 
half of the tomatoes to be dumped and thrown off in fields. 
Heavy rains by day and extending into the nights are causing 
further heavy loss, and the tomatoes are coming in in very bad 
shape, therefore, in order to pack a quality that will sell the loss 
at factories is heavy. These heavy rains are sure to bring 
early frost, and I do not see any prosnects of Missouri and Ar- 
kansas putting up more than one-third cf the pack that we had 
last year. And it looks as though Indiana is harder hit than we 
are. Will say there is no use in dumping a small pack on the 
market for anything less than a profit. Let’s fill our future or- 
ders, we that have them, then store the remainder for a fair 


Yield 75 
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profit. We can all borrow enough on warehouse receipts to cover 
all costs. Until we all do this we will never knuw whether we 
are going to lose a thousand or make a hundred. There must be 
some protection for the tomato canners or the business is a 


failure, and that soon. 


__ Utica, N. Y., September 3—Like most items very late. Pack 
will depend entirely upon weather conditions for next three 
weeks. Plants look well. 

Lithia, Va., September 1—Crop in this territory will be less 
than ‘0 per cent of last year cn account of small acreage with 
those who are canning and several factories not running. The 
crop is also very late, practically all of the factories making the 
first run during the past week. This was caused by the dry 
weather in early spring and scarcity of plants. 

CORN. 

Crothersville, Ind., September 6—Crop only about 75 per 
cent of normal. Pack will be over about September 20th. 

St. Paul, Ind., September 6—Country Gentleman Sweet— 
Acreage about 15 per cent less than last year. Average per 
acre 2.5 tons. This is slightly more per acre than we had last 
year, owing to being very dry over about half of our acreage. 
Our pack will be about the same as last year with the reduced 
acreage. 

Shelbyville, Ind., September 6—What is a normal year? 
Every year is different from every other. Our acreage is 80 per 
cent of last year, but about our average acreage. Our yield per 
acre is about average, but not what we should call normal. We 
shall pack about 75 per cent as much as we did last year. About 
the same amount as two years ago, which was below an average 
crop. 

Sheridan, Ind., September 7—Reduced acreage 30 per cent 
and like tomatoes molding in the fields from the cuntinued rains. 
ead Summitville, Ind., September 4—Late and hard to get out of 
elds. 

Frederick, Md., September 4—Sugar—The latter part of 
August we reported the condition in this county at 85 per cent. 
As we have gotten along further in our pack, and gone through 
& great many more fields, we wish to revise our estimate. Same 
will not be over a 55 per cent yield. - 

Utica, N. Y., September 3—May get a fair pack if frost 
holds off. Acreage reduced 25 to 35 per cent. Start canning 
about September 10th. Stand is good but late. 

Lodi, Wis., September 5—Very uneven maturity. Yield will 
hardly be 50 per cent. If we get killing frost before the end of 
the month the pack will be that much less. With ideal weather 
conditicns for the balance of September, we don’t expect more 
than a 50 per cent pack. 

North Freedom, Wis., September 6—Sweet—70 per cent. 
Just starting to can. Crop two weeks late, and quality poor. 
Badly broken down by high winds. 

PEAS. 

Humbird, Wis., September 3—Finished packing on August 
7th, with normal pack both as to quality and quantity. Our 
acreage this season reduced 20 per cent. 

Merrill, Wis., September 6—25 per cent short of normal 
yield. Same acreage as 1925. 

FRUIT. 

San Jose, Calif., September 2—Cling Peaches—Just finish- 
ing up late varities. Crop is 90 per cent. Quality good. 

Pears—All harvested. Quite satisfactory as to quality and 
yield. 

Humbird, Wis., September 3—Blueberries—Finished pack- 
ing today. Started on June 39th. This has been longest and 
best season we have ever had. We aye practically sold out to- 
day and receiving repeat orders in every mail. 

PUMPKIN. 

St. Paul, Ind., September 6—Crop is very late, due to ex- 
cessive rains in this section, and the crop looks at this time as 
if there would be only about a half crop. 

Humbird, Wis., September 3—Crop somewhat late, but if 
frost holds off should have fair crop. 

BEANS. 


Utica, N. Y., September 3—Wax and Green Refugee—Two 
to three weeks late. Pack will probably be 65 per cent of normal. 
RHUBARB. 


Humbird, Wis., September 3—-Have just finished our second 
Crop has been normal. 


BEETS. 


Lodi, Wis., September 5—Cut acreage down to 12 acres. 
Stand very good. Quality excellent. Won’t start canning until 
October 1st. 
Templeton, Wis., September 7—Acreage reduced 40 per 
cent. Crop about 70 per cent, due to extreme dry weather. 
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GOOD 
SEED PFA | Peas That 


Please” 
STOCK 


, iv takes exceptionally good seed pea stock to produce the kind of High Quality 
canned foods that keep everyone, down to the consumer, convinced that 
yours is a line worthy of their continued patronage. We have the kind of stock 
that matures evenly in the field, always uniform, and up to a standard that’s far 
above the average. We're always equipped to meet your requirements. 


NICHOLLS, NORTH, BUSE CO., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
EASTERN SALES AGENTS 


Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


KIEFER WASHING EQUIPMENT 


As an aid to production and low cost operation, no 
plant can afford to be without these two units. 


The Kiefer ROTARY RINSER washes jars, bottles, 
tumblers before filling. Assures you of a clean package for 
your product. 


For cold or hot water rinsing, or hot water rinsing and 
steam sterilization. 


ROTARY RINSER 


The Kiefer SPRAY CONVEYOR Washes the 
containers after they are capped. Brings them to the 
labeler free from the product that has been splashed or 
spilled upon them—ready to display your product to 
the best advantage. 


SPRAY CONVEYOR 


Write for our catalog of food product packaging equipment. 
THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“RECKLESS HASTE MAKES POOR SPEED” 
Some Observations on the Pea Pack of the Past Season 
Considered in Relation to the Normal Require- 
ments of the People. 


HE pea pack of the season recently closed has 

been announced. It amounted to 17,709,000 

cases—a very impressive total. It will be re- 
called that the pack of 1925 was likewise impressive ; 
it amounted to 17,816,000 cases, and that of 1924 to 
19,315,000 cases. A sursory survey will show that, dur- 
ing the past three years, the pea canners have produced 
an aggregate pack of 54,840,000 cases, the yearly aver- 
age of which is 18,280,000 cases. The total pack of 
peas during the sixteen years going before 1924 was 
137,457,000 cases, a yearly average of about 8,500,000 
cases. The total pack of peas during nineteen years 
(from 1908 to 1926, inclusive) was 192,297,000 cases, a 
yearly average of approximately 10,000,000 cases. 
During three such years, or about 16 per cent of the 
period of nineteen years to which we have referred, the 
pea canners of the United States produced 2814 per 
cent of all the peas which that period yielded, the re- 
maining 7114 per cent being distributed over the pre- 
ceding sixteen years. It was hoped (very vainly, how- 
ever) that the pea canners would not, during the past 
season, repeat their folly (mad folly, we may well call 
it) of the two years immediately going before, but they 
did—and pity ’tis ’tis true. 

There is, as someone has observed, only one order 
for peas—only one order for tomatoes—only one order 
for corn—the People’s order, widely and promiscuously 
distributed. It is not an easy thing to measure the 
People’s Order for canned foods; indeed, it is a hard, 
almost impossible thing. But we may say, safely 
enough, that the People’s order for canned peas does 
not yearly amount to 18,000,000 cases; most certainly 
it does not. Not amounting to 18,000,000 cases yearly, 
what does it amount to? And the facetious answer 
may come—“Go ask of the man in the moon.” A rea- 
sonably correct answer to this exceedingly important 
question would go a long way towards extricating the 
pea canners from the baffling difficulties which have 
been present in their lives during the past three years. 
It may not well be doubted that, during recent years, 
the production of the major staples of canned foods has 
been greatly over-stressed. The attempt which the 
pea canners have made to “make two blades of grass 
grow where only one grew before” has undoubtedly 
created sad havoc among them; it was a futile adven- 
ture, this thing of trying to grow two cases of peas 
where only one grew before. It is very plain that the 
pea canners have been reckoning without their host— 
reckoning without their distributors, without their con- 
sumers. It is a sad commentary upon many canners 
that whereas they give the very closest attention to 
their production problems, they are content that their 
merchandising problems shall receive only casual super- 
vision. Surely, eighteen millions of cases of canned 
peas are not too many (provided the peas are palatable) 
for one hundred and ten millions of people to consume 
during twelve months, for it means a per capita con- 
sumption of only four cans. But it may prove inter- 
esting to here note that the difference between three 
cans per capita and four cans per capita expresses it- 
self in the very formidable amount of 4,500,000 cases. 

Eighteen years ago the yearly pack of peas did 
not exceed 5,000,000 cases; and it was quite enough. 
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But as recently as four years ago the pack of peas did 
not exceed 13,000,000 cases; and it was quite enough— 
perhaps more than enough. But the People’s order for 
peas—let’s not get away from that, for it is the most 
important thing the canner of peas has to consider— 
what is this order, that is the extent of it, of how many 
cases does it consist? We know that it doesn’t amount 
to 17,709,000 cases, the quantity packed during the past 
year. Then just what does it amount to? Perhaps we 
shall have to guess at it, and if we shall guess at it with 
judicious moderation, we may succeed in reaching a 
happy conclusion. We shall surely do no violence to 
the canner’s advantage nor to the consumer’s comfort 
if we set the People’s Order for canned peas of the com- 
ing year at 12,000,000 cases. The People’s Order for 
peas will, therefore, during the coming year be given 


in the amount of 12,000,000 cases and will be thus dis- 
tributed: 


6,000,000 
350,000 
600,000 
200,000 
Delaware, New Jersey........ 100,000 
650,000 
All other 750,000 

12,000,000 


It may be found that we have underestimated the 
People’s Order in limiting the pack of peas of the com- 
ing season to only 12,000,000 cases, but that need not 
be with chagrin or embarrassment to the canner; in- 
deed, that very thing is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. The people’s loss would, in such an event, ex- 
press itself in terms of the canner’s gain, just as the 
people’s present advantage, the result of riotous, unre- 
strained over-production expresses itself, and indeed 
very acutely, in terms of the canner’s loss. If the Peo- 
ple’s order for 12,000,000 cases of peas shall be care- 
fully and painstakingly completed, it may not be 
doubted that the people, pleased, will increase the size 
of their order during succeeding years. The attempt 
has been made to crowd canned peas down into the 
throats of the people, and it failed woefully ; the people 
would have none of it; the thing could not be done. 

The plan prevent for the amelioration of the pea 
canners’ woes will not, of course, be adopted; the can- 
ners will say that it is fanciful, idealistic, chimerical, 
impractical, Utopian and all that, and even more. 
Frankly, the thing cannot be done, for it greatly op- 
poses the precedents which the canner has been accus- 
tomed to follow and is at cross-purposes with his most 
cherished traditions. The canner has long been accus- 
tomed to work alone—alone, and often in the dark. It 
is important that he should know the extent of the 
People’s order for peas, but he doesn’t. He guesses at 
it, but guesses badly enough. Nearly always the guess 
that he makes is with resultant keen disadvantage to 
himself. He has been in the habit of working alone, 
and nearly always in the dark, for many years. The 
habit is deep-set—it is almost ineradicable. And habit 
was ever an imperious master. 
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users with overnight service. 


been subjected. 


3500 East Biddle Street, 


SOUTHERN SERVICE 


STANDS THE STRAIN 
BETTER THAN EVER 


OUR new factory in the GIBBS INDUSTRIAL CENTER enables 


us to give our customers the best Can Service in our sales territory. 


Our huge manufacturing facilities, enormous storage space and shipping 
conveniences, that are unequalled, provide many SOUTHERN CAN 


Cars are delivered to the main lines of the B. & O. and Pennsylvania 
Railroads and are then routed direct to their destinations without losing 
valuable time in Baltimore freight yards. 


SOUTHERN SERVICE has always stood any strain to which it has 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


GIBBS INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


AMSCAN 


CERTIFIED 


SEALING FLUID 
‘“‘The Golden Band’’ 
Insist on AMSCAN—the per- 


fect Sealing Compound—and 
be safe. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO., NEW YORK 


SS SS SoS | 


When you buy quality, you are investing; 
When you buy cheapness, you are spending. 


ENRY RIES & (0. 
6 & 8 WEST A. News ST. C 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


STEAM AND MILL SUPPLIES PIPE FITTERS—BOILER MAKERS 
MACHINISTS 

HEATING, VENTILATING PLAZA 6498-6499 


LANDRETH’S SEEDS 


When you think of Seeds, think of Landreth, either for spot or 
future. Weare the oldest Seed House in America, this being our 
142nd year. If we had not given good seeds, good attention to 
business, and tair prices, we could not have existed so long. 
Write us for prices on any variety, in any quantity, at any time. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


Established 1784 


BRISTOL, PA. 
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THE ATTACK ON THE PURE FOOD LAW. 


PPONENTS of effective pure food law administration have 


launched what is described as a “flanking movement” 


against the Federal Food and Drugs Act, according to a 
statement issued September 2 by the Department of Agriculture 
and prepared by Arthur P. Chew, agricultural writer of the 
Department. The Glucose amendment is thus regarded. 

Mr. Chew, in his article, cites methods which, he declares, 
are being used to bring about non-enforcement of the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act, the support given it from consumers and 
manufacturers in the past, and examples of the procedure of 
the Government against violators of the act. 

The full text of the statement as issued by the Department 
of Agriculture follows: 

Government in democratic societies would be easier if solved 
problems would stay solved. 

Twenty years ago, when the Federal foods and drugs act 
was passed, it was thought that the right of the Government 
to protect consumers against the adulteration of foods and 
drugs had been established once for all. Yet today that right 
is under heavy fire. 

It isn’t being attacked head-on. That would be poor tac- 
tics, because the battle waged two decades ago against food 
adulterations has not yet been forgotten. . 

If people today are easy in their minds as to the quality of 
the foods and drugs they buy, it is because they trust the Gov- 
ernment’s inspection service. They have no wish to go back 
to “laissez faire” methods of preventing adulteration and mis- 
branding. They know that those methods don’t work. 

You can’t rely on “intelligent self-interest” to protect the 
public and the honest manufacturer against unfair trade prac- 
tices. So the opponents of effective pure food law administra- 
tion have launched a flanking movement. 

They have caused bills to be introduced in Congress, not to 
repeal or even seriously to modify the principle of the pure food 
law, but to water it down. and to make its enforcement more 
difficult. One of these measures is the corn sugar bill, which 
would remove the necessity for labeling certain products contain- 
ing corn sugar. 
‘This bill was advanced ostensibly in the interests of agri- 
culture. Actually, it wouldn’t profit the farmer at all. 

Secretary of Agriculture Jardine has showed that the enact- 
ment of this bill would not increase the demand for corn, and 
would have little or no effect on its price. Yet the Senate passed 
the bill, in a form that would practically have exempted all 
products containing corn sugar from the operation of the food 

Naturally the Food and Drugs Administration objects to this 
bill. It is not contended that corn sugar is unwholesome. On 
the contrary, although only about half as sweet as cane or beet 
sugar, it is a meritorious article. The objection to exempting 
it from the operation of the food and drugs act is that a bad 
precedent would be set up. 

When people buy sweetened goods, they expect the sweeten- 
ing ingredient to be what is ordinarily known as sugar, or, 
technically, sucrose. Corn sugar, however, is dextrose. 

It differs in certain respects, notably in its sweetening 
power, from cane or beet sugar. When something else is sub- 
stituted for ordinary sugar, in canned goods for example, the 
consumer is entitled to know it. 

The House declined to pass the bill in the form in which it 
had been passed by the Senate. It did, however, pass a bill 
declaring that confectionery, frozen products, meat products, 
and bakers’ products shall not be deemed misbranded merely 
because they contain corn sugar. 


In that form the bill went back to the Senate, but was 
caught in the legislative jam at the close of the session and 
failed to pass. Its enactment if it passes at the next session 
probably will be the forerunner of other attacks on the integrity 
of the pure food law. 


One good purpose served by the introduction of the corn 
sugar bill was the effect it had in awakening consumers and 
manufacturers to the danger that the pure food law may be 
emasculated. Strong protests were made against the measure 
by honey producers who have an obvious interest in protecting 
their commodities against possible adulteration with corn sugar 
and by the National Preservers’ Association. 


Manufacturers of food products into which sugar does not 
enter joined in the protest against the bill. They said it might 
lead to all sorts of substitutions of cheap and inferior ingredi- 
ents in food without notice to the consumer. And when the 
corn sugar bill gave place in the center of the stage to a more 
drastic measure proposed in the interest of saccharin manu- 
facturers, the chorus of protest grew louder still. 
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Restrictions of Seizure—The saccharin people had a bill 
introduced proposing to tie the hands of the food law enforce- 
ment officers by placing such restrictions upon the seizure of 
articles of food, drugs, liquor, or medicine as practically to make 
the seizure section of the law inoperative. It afforded a means 
of invoking “the law’s delays,” so that adulterated foods might 
be disposed of, at whatever damage to the public, before court 
decisions affecting them could be handed down. 

Although the bill didn’t mention saccharin, its principal 
champions were saccharin manufacturers, who frankly admitted 
their interest in it. As an assault on the essential basis of the 
food and drugs act, this bill was much more serious than the 
corn-sugar bill. 

As the law now stands, the Government doesn’t have to 
notify the manufacturer before seizing goods believed to be 
adulterated or misbranded. It can, by an order of court, seize 
the goods first and afford him a hearing afterwards. 

Goods can be seized under the food and drugs act if they 
are filthy, putrid or decomposed, if they contain added deleteri- 
ous ingredients, or if they are adulterated or misbranded in any 
other respect. If the law required notice before seizure its 
purposes would be defeated because the goods could be gotten 
out of the way before the case was determined. 

Government officials are required to prove in court in what 
particular the seized goods are adulterated or misbranded. They 
have no arbitrary power to condemn or destroy seized shipments. 

It is not the purpose of the Government to enforce the 
food and drugs act in an arbitrary manner. It regards seizure 
and prosecution under the food and drugs act more as corrective 
than as punitive measures. 

It strives to enforce the law in a spirit which requires the 
education of the industry concerned before the penalties of the 
law are invoked. Confiscation of property is a serious step. 

Besides authorizing seizure and condemnation of adulterated 
and misbranded goods, the law provides for the institution of 
criminal prosecution. In all cases, before criminal action is 
taken or seizures are made, however, the department announces 
in official publications its interpretation of the law as it relates 
to the articles in question. This is with the idea of dealing fairly | 
with the food and drug manufacturing industry and giving it 
ample warning of the stand that has been taken. 

In registering its objections to this bill, the United States 
Department of Agriculture took occasion to say why it doesn’t 
tolerate the use of saccharin in food. Saccharin, it was pointed 
out, is a coal-tar product, injurious to health and with no food 
value whatever. 

The department, therefore, holds that its place is not in food, 
although it may be all right in mucilage. It maintains that 
when saccharin is given to diabetics, whose ailment would be 
aggravated by the use of sugar, it should be given as a medicine 
and not as a food. 

It is obvious that the public is entitled to protection against 
the sale of something as food which is not food. Certain groups 
need such protection acutely. 

People who eat large quantities of canned food would be 
harmfully imposed on by canned vegetables sweetened with 
saccharin instead of sugar. In the same connection the de- 
partment’s representatives told of other attempts to include 
articles without food value in commodities which the public 
commonly believes to consist exclusively of food values. 


Proposed Use of Mineral Oil—Mention was made of pro- 

posals that are on the deck to authorize the canning of sardines 
in mineral oil, and the shortening of bread and cake mixtures 
with mineral oil. Mineral oil is merely a highly refined lubri- 
cant, having no more food value than ordinary automobile oil. 
There has been a heavy drive to get mineral oil on the permis- 
sible list of articles used in the preparation of food. 
_. There is of course no telling where the practice will end 
if permission is given to substitute articles having no food 
value for real foods in certain products. The bill proposed by 
the saccharin people, however, did not expressly provide that this 
should be done. It provided something considerably more far 
reaching. 

Besides prohibiting “multiple seizures” and requiring all 
seizures to be delayed until hearings had been held in regard to 
suspected goods, the bill would set up an appeal board consist- 
ing of a chemist, appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture; 
a lawyer, appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury; and a 
third party, appointed by the Secretary of Commerce, before 
which any one cited for violation of the law might elect to 
appear, rather than before a single officer representing only the 
Department of Agriculture. 

A division of authority among these departments would 
make only for confusion and delay. Secretary of Agriculture 
Jardine has declared that the provision relating to seizures 
would virtually defeat the purposes of the pure Be law, and 
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PEA GRADERS 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


IT’S A PLEASURE NOW. 


The slow heart-breaking work of topping 
beets has become a pleasure through the use 
of the 


HANSEN FOUR ROLL BEET TOPPER. 


Simply pitch beets, tops and all, onto the 
topper and catch the topped beets at the dis- 
charge end of the machine. 


Its work is so accurate that even the smallest beets are 
separated from the tops and saved. 

Its capacity is so great that it replaces dozens of laborers 
keeping your factory in constant operation throughout the ~ 


season. 
Hansen Canning Machinery Corporation, Cedarburg, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of the following Master-Built Machinery 
Sanitary Can Washer Fruit and Vegetable Filler Automatic Kraut Machine 


Corn Cooker Filler Conveyor Boot Pea Filler 
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that the proposal to divide authority in enforcing it would dam- 
age it still further. 

The best defense of the act the way it now stands is the 
support it receives from consumers and manufacturers. 

“We endorse the act verbatim,” said Charles Wesley Dunn, 
attorney for the American Grocery Specialty Manufacturers 
Association, at the last convention of that body. “The food 
manufacturers are the most interested and most loyal support- 
ers of the Federal food and drugs act. 

“We know its beneficent purpose and effect. The enforce- 
ment of the Federal food and drugs act as a whole has been 
a model in law enforcement. It has been enforced with great 
benefit to the public and without any undue disturbance of 
legitimate business.” : 

Most people who recall the nation-wide controversy that 
preceded the enactment of the Federal food and drugs act in 
1906 will recall also the disclosures of food adulterations that 
were made at that time. In those days thousands of articles 
of food were dangerously or fraudulently adulterated. 

Bread was adulterated with chemicals, with inferior flour, 
and accidentally with filth from the oven and from the machin- 
ery. Butter often contained excess water, excess salt, other 
fats and starch. Canned goods were adulterated with chemical 
preservatives, and excess water. Coal-tar dyes were used in 
food products with little regard to their effect on health. _ 
These forms of food adulteration have been practically elim- 
inated. It is the exception today for food deliberately to be 
harmfully or fraudulently adulterated. 

It is consequently seldom necessary for the Government to 
enforce the food and drugs act in a punitive spirit. Generally 
it suffices to call a manufacturer’s attention to violations of the 
act and to assist him in overcoming the difficulty. But of 
course this can be done only when full authority exists to pun- 
ish infractions of the law and to enforce its principles. 

Achievements—One or two examples of how the Govern- 
ment proceeds may be interesting. A bad situation existed in 
the salmon canning industry prior to and just after the World 
War. 

Much decomposed fish was being packed and sold. It re- 
quired an aggressive campaign of seizures and many prosecu- 
tions to remedy the trouble. 

In 1924 a power boat was chartered and a systematic effort 
made to inspect canneries in operation in southeastern and cen- 
tral Alaska. Out of 72 canneries inspected 13 were found to be 
packing or to have in their possession fish in a state of decompo- 
sition which rendered it unfit for food. 

Appropriate action was taken and the next year another 

voyage of inspection to the canning factories was made. In 
that year out of 71 inspected plants only 2 were found to be 
packing or holding questionable fish. 
Canneries in the Pacific Northwest were also inspected in 
1924. Four out of 35 were found to be doing a questionable busi- 
ness. In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, 17 salmon packers 
were fined for violations of the food law. 

Today the situation is so much better that the public now 
has very little cause to worry about the condition of canned 
salmon. It was, of course, the enforcement of the food and 
drugs law and not its mere presence on the statute books that 
achieved this result. 

Shipments of frozen oranges from California early in 1925 
called for action under the food and drugs law. Oranges that 
freeze when they are nearly mature suffer damage that is not 
always immediately apparent. 

In a little while, however, the fruit begins to break down 
as a result of injury to the tissues. The pulp becomes dry 
and more or less worthless. 

Frozen oranges harvested immediately after a freeze may 
show little evidence of damage and may be palatable if eaten 
immediately. But if packed and shipped to the eastern market 
the drying process begins before the eastern consumer pur- 
chases the article. As there is no marked outside evidence of 
the damage, the purchaser is defrauded. 


_ , Most of the orange growers in California recognize that it 
is in their own interest, as well as in that of the consumer, 


to ship only sound unfrosted oranges. A few, however, are less 
scrupulous. 


For the protection of the honest growers, as well as of the 
public, the department found it necessary to patrol orange grow- 
ing sections of California after a disastrous freeze in Decem- 
ber, 1924. In this patrol work, the authorities of California co- 
operated enthusiastically with Federal officials. 


Many cases of frosted fruit about to be shipped were de- 
tected and voluntarily withdrawn from the market. The orange 
industry of California was thus protected from a serious loss of 


prestige, while at the same time consumers were protected 
again fraud, 
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A prominent officer of the California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, comménting on the increased returns to growers from 
the crop marketed in 1925, subsequent to the freeze of Decem- 


ber, 1924, states: 


“We are convinced that the greatest factor contributing to 
this favorable situation was the prompt assistance given by the 
ordinances and the State law and Federal regulations against 
the shipment of badly frozen fruit which protected the market 
from unfit fruit and enabled us to get full value for the reduced 
quantity of merchantable fruit we had.” 

Sardine Canning—Food law enforcement has brought about 
a great improvement in the sardine packing industry in Maine. 
This industry has to contend with a very peculiar difficulty. 

Sardines are frequently caught after feeding on a small 
marine organism popularly known as “red feed.” When taken 
out of the water immediately after eating red feed, sardines 
undergo a kind of decomposition, which produces what is tech- 
nically known as a “belly blown” condition. Large quantities 
of fish in that condition were formerly canned and marketed. 

When the department began seizing cases of canned “belly 
blown” sardines the canners were naturally much _ concerned. 
They maintained they were not at fault and declared there was 
nothing they could do to remedy the trouble. f 

The Bureau of Chemistry in the Department of Agriculture 
found a remedy. It demonstrated that if sardines that have 
eaten red feed are “corralled” for a while in water not contain- 
ing that harmful substance, no decomposition develops after- 
wards. 

As a result the sardine canning industry provided places 
where the sardine catch can be held a few days before it is taken 
out of the water, with the result that the trouble has been en- 
tirely overcome and the quality of the sardine pack immensely 
improved. Last year not a single case was seized or confiscated 
by the Federal Government, although examinations were made 
all over the country. 

Another interesting experience has been gone through by 
the blueberry packers of New England. A certain insect de- 
posits its eggs in the blueberry and these eggs hatch out about 
the time the crop is usually harvested. , 

Wormy blueberries are of course not a desirable food prod- 
uct. They are described as adulterated within the meaning of 
the Federal food act and seized when found. 

It seemed for a time that the blueberry packers would have 
to shut down. They were distracted. 

But the Bureau of Chemistry found a way to cull out wormy 
berries. The method has been generally adopted and the blue- 
berry pack is now clean and sells to a better price. 

Sometimes the patience of manufacturers who loyally ob- 
serve the pure food law is tried by the inability of the Govern- 
ment to enforce its provisions on all producers. This difficulty 
arises when methods of chemical analysis do not suffice to 
reveal every type of adulteration. 


Certain forms of adulteration exist because the Govern- 
ment cannot produce evidence to stop them. A case in point, 
that has now been partly remedied, is the adulteration of pure 
cocoa with unnecessary amounts of cocoa shell. 

For years it was impossible to protect the manufacturer 
of pure cocoa and chocolate from unfair competition of this 
sert. The loss to honest business was enormous because this 
country imports and processes millions of sacks of cocoa beans 
annually. 

Government chemists are now able to detect the presence 
of excessive amounts of cocoa shell in cocoa with much more 
precision than formerly. They are constantly making seizures 
of cocoa in which the presence of too much shell has been 
detected by recently developed methods of analysis. 

The problem is not yet solved. It is commonly said that 
the adulterator is always one jump ahead of the food law 
enforcement officials. 

Yet the adulterator who mixes cocoa shell with cocoa has 
far less margin in which he can operate without detection today 
than he had a few years ago. There is a margin between pure 
cocoa and cocoa adulterated by shell which cannot be acurately 
defined, but the chemists are narrowing it constantly. 


The Attitude of Manufacturers—Manufacturers generally 
want the food and drugs act enforced. They want it for the 
protection of the honest manufacturer as -well as for the pro- 


tion of the public. There is only a small group that desires to 
profit by unfair competition. 


This group, however, is active and not uninfluential. 
profiting by the prevailing drift against regulation. 


Many perfectly honorable business concerns take the stand 
that success in business is absolutely dependent upon freedom 
from all harassing restrictions. What they have chiefly in mind 


is that business should not be hampered in its natural de- 
velopment. 


It is 
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MARGLOBE 
TOMATO 


Actual size and shape. 


THE GREATEST CANNING TOMATO 
YET DEVELOPED. 


Prof. Pritchard (U. S. Dept. of Agr.) says: 


“The Marglobe fruits are smooth, globular, 
meaty, alinost coreless, and deep scarlet in color. 
They ripen uniformly, even around the stem, 
and resist cracking well, Moreover, they can 
be held for aconsiderable time without spoil- 
age.” 


It is a heavy yielder, over a long season—22 tons to 
the acre. Disease resistant. ; 


Notice: We planted this pure strain Marglobe and 
have a fine crop for seed purposes. If we can ship 
direct to you as soon as ready, we will give you the 
advantage in price. Orders for the seed filled in 
rotation. Better be early. The price is right. 


Write us. | 


Sunni-Glo Gardens Inc. 
Boiling Springs, Pa. 


Highest Commercial References. 
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75 to 100 per minute. 
one block ahead of the procession. 


YOU FEED This Machine 


WITH A BUCKET. 


No. 46 
Thread Rolling Machine 
with Hopper Feed 


These blanks are poured and these finished screw- 
into the hopper— caps are discharged. 


The operator pours the blanks into the hopper and 
perfect screw-caps are discharged at the rate of 
That achievement places us 


Every Machine for can-making— 


Cameron Can Machinery Co. 


240 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago, U. S. A. 
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It has been easy for less scrupulous manufacturers to 
make capital out of this stand. They capitalize to their own 
advantage the general instinct of manufacturers and traders 
to resist Government regulation. 

They apply the idea that business should be left unhampered 
in a sense in which the better element in the business would 
never dream of applying it. That is, they insist on freedom 
to engage in fraudulent and illegitimate competition. iar 

In this attitude they are passively supported by an indif- 
ferent public. Twenty years ago there was an awakened public 
feeling in this country as to the dangers of food and drug 
adulteration. 


It was brought into existence largely by the campaign of 
Dr. Harvey Wiley in favor of pure food laws, a campaign that 
had the powerful backing of Theodore Roosevelt. Today the 
tendency is to regard the battle as won. 


It has been discovered that the trusts are not as dangerous 
as they were once expected to prove. This discovery has shed 
a halo around all business, which is helping food adulterators 
and fraudulent branders more than is commonly supposed. 


Indeed the very fact that enforcement of the food and drugs 
act has been successful is tending 10 make that work more dim- 
cult. Having less to worry about as to the purity of their food 
sur’ »eople are not backing up the Government as vigorously 
as they used to do in its efforts to see that high standards are 
maintained. 

Measures to weaken the provisions of the food and drugs 
act, like those now pending, would have had no show at ail 
1@ years ago. Yet today they are provoking comparatively 
little protest. 

Few persons apparently are able to distinguish between the 
good and the bad aspects of Government intervention in pusi- 
ness. Having decided that the evolution of industry and busi- 
ness has been too much hampered in recent years by adminis- 
trative regulations, they go now to the other extreme and 
oppose principles of regulation that have run the gauntlet of 
theory and practice in every civilized country. 

Much ground that has been won in the matter of pure 
food law enforcement may be lost in the near future of the 
country does not learn to discriminate between regulations that 
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restrict business development and those that are designed 
merely to stamp out fraudulent practices that may injure our 
health as well as our pockets. 


CANNED FOODS WEEK NEWS AND NOTES. 


EPORTS made to the Canned Foods Week Com- 
mittee at a meeting at the Sherman Hotel, in Chi- 
. cago, August 31, show that the campaign is much 
farther advanced this year than at the same date in 
1925, and this assures more time and better work by 
the local committees. Within the next two weeks an 
intensive drive will be made to complete the field or- 
ganization. All the larger cities of the country are 
already included in the organization, and it is expected 
to have a committee in every important market not 
now covered. A list of committees has already been 
published here. 


Samples of the display materials are being sent to 
all chairmen thus far appointed. Actual shipment of 
these materials, posters, banners and streamers, ‘will 
start as soon as local chairmen file their requisitions 
and supplies are received from the lithographers. Ac- 
cording to present plans, display materials will be in 
the hands of the local committees considerably earlier 
than in last year’s campaign. It is also expected that 
allotments to the local committees from the general 
fund will be made somewhat earlier than last year 
which will facilitate the work in the various markets. 

. Members of the local committee for Chicago were 
in attendance at the meeting and discussion of plans 
for that city indicates that it will have a better week 
than in any previous campaign. 


|| Pfaudler Glass Lined Rectangular Vats used 
in the San Francisco, Sacramento and San 
Jose Plants of the California Packing Corp- 
oration. 


Brine Tanks 
Vacuum Pans 


THAT FAMOUS 


DEL MONTE BRAND 


@ Del Monte is a brand which owes its unusual popularity partly to a 
thorough advertising and selling program and partly to the excellence 
of the product. 

@ The latter reason, however, is predominant in their success, as of 
course all repeat business depends upon excellency of product. 


@ Pfaudler equipment is used extensively in the manufacture of the Del 
Monte brand. 


Send for Canning Catalogs 


THE PFAUDLER COMPANY 


Canning Division ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Tomato Cookers 
Pre-heaters 
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If it’s used 
in a Cannery 


Sprague-Sells it. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


the new 
Sprague- Sells 
Service Plan 
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The Last Word 


In Field Service 


HEN a Canner wants service he wants it quick. During the 1926 
corn pack our service men will work from convenient headquarters 


- in every canning locality. We have arranged with hotel clerks to forward 


phone callsand messages to them promptly. 
If anything goes wrong during the season and you need help quickly, con- 
sult the following list and phone or wire the man nearest you. 


Sprague-Sells Service Men’s Headquarters 
for the 1926 Corn Pack 


Chas. E. Musson 
James Roche 

John Cleveland 
Joseph Staebell 
Joseph Burns 
Walter P. Morrison 
Clarence Buyer 
Frank Wallace 
Louis Noble 

Geo. W. Pugh 
Fred Snively 
Frank Hacker 

W. F. R. Patterson 
Milton Freeborough 
Charles Kerr 

John Dobkins 


Sprague-Sells Corp. 
Faber Hotel 

St. Dennis Hotel 
Spencer Hotel 
Cardio Hotel 
Cato-Sells Hotel 
Argue-Not Inn 
Elmwood Hotel 
Grove Corner Inn 
Westminster Hotel 
Merchants Hotel 


Sprague-Sells Corp. 
Sprague-Sells Corp. 


Oneida Hotel 
Martin Hotel 
Cardinal Hotel 


Hoopeston, IIl. 
Mendota, III. 
Columbus, Ind. 
Marion, Ind. 
Atlantic, Iowa 
Vinton, Iowa 
Fryeberg, Me. 
Waterville, Me. 
Aberdeen, Md. 
Westminster; Md. 
LeSueur, Minn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Oneida, N. Y. 

_ Wilmington, Ohio 
Madison, Wis. 


General Sales Headquarters 


Sprague-Sells Corp., 500 N. Dearbon St., Chicago, III. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Branch Offices 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Newark, N. Y. 
Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Hayward, Cal. 
Springfield, Mo. 


Cannery Equipment 
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that they have accomplished this object. Although the 
present volume deals with a branch of agriculture that 
has been less affected than some other branches by the 
postwar depression, the fruit and vegetable industry is 
not without present economic problems. I hope this 
Yearbook may help it to deal with such problems ef- 
fectively.” 


The articles on fruits and vegetables in this volume 
include historical material relating to fruit and vege- 
table growing in this country. The present status of 
the industry is discussed as well as its marketing prob- 
lems, cultural methods and the economic factors that 
determine its develoment. Considerable space is de- 
voted to plant pests and diseases and to methods of 
combating them. Recent progress in drying, canning 
and pickling is recorded and attention is given to the 
problems of utilizing surpluses and by-products of 
fruits and vegetables. 


The value of the 1925 book is not limited to the 
fruit and vegetable interests. In the 722 pages of sta- 
tistics may be found the answers to numerous questions 
arising in the minds of various agricultural interests. 


The agricultural Yearbook is published under a spe- 
cial Congressional appropriation. The distribution of 
the 400,000 copies published will be made largely by 
Congressmen and Senators, each of whom is allotted 
about 400 copies. The 20,000 copies purchased by the 
Department of Agriculture will be allotted to the vari- 
ous bureaus in the department for distribution to their 
field representatives and co-operators. Persons who 
are not on the list of some bureau or for any reason 
can not secure a copy from a representative in Con- 
gress, can purchase the Yearbook from the Superin- 
tendent of Public Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 
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PHIL.EMRICH, 


MANUFACTURER 

CANNERS’° PACKERS 

KNIVES 
SUPPLIES 


524 MAIN ST. CINCINNATI.O.U.S.A. 


WHOLE CASE 
CORN 
SHAKER 


MAN 
MACHINERY 


WE EQUIP YOUR ENTIRE PLANT 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. BERLIN, WIS. 
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PACKING OF CHERRIES AND OTHER FRUITS IN 
BRINE IN ITALY. 


MERICAN Trade Commissioner Livengood at 
Rome, Italy, in a report on the packing of cher- 
ries and other fruits in brine, states that while 

peaches, pears, apricots and other Italian fruits have to 

a slight extent been packed in brine, this practice has 

not been followed on a commercial basis. Cherries, 

however, are packed in brine, as well as preserved in 
syrup, and so prepared from an item of export of some 

importance. It is stated that from 100,000 to 150,000 

barrels of cherries packed in brine are annually ex- 

ported from Italy, the chief countries of destination 
being England, France and the United States. England 
probably takes more prepared cherries from Italy than 
any other country, and besides receiving a large por- 
tion of the cherries in brine, imports from Italy from 

50,000 to 70,000 cases of cherries preserved in syrup. 

The cherries in brine are made use of in the importing 

countries for further manufacture and are especially 

demanded by chocolate factories and confectionery es- 
tablishments. 


Cherries in brine are exported from Italy to the 
United States in casks. The solution contains sulphur- 
ous acid and kitchen salt in water, the brine containing 
about 7/10 per cent of sulphur dioxide and 11% per 
cent of salt. Before being placed in the casks the fresh 
cherries are placed in wooden baskets in a closed room 
where sulphur is burned for twelve hours, then they are 
= in casks and the brine above .mentioned is 
added. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


“A Complete Course in Canning.” 
5th Edition 386 Pages Price $10.00 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE. | 


Why Not Eliminate 


the chief cause of swells and flat sours by the useof 


Wryando 


Cleaner and Cleanser 


which insures a safe, superior, distinctive and 
economical sanitary cleanliness. Order from 
your supply house. 


Over 2,000 distributing ceniers insure prompt 
delivery and short haul. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


7 
—Since 1913— Reference: Equitable Trust Co., Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 
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LEWIS CUTTER 


Beans, Okra, Celery, Rhubarb 


! 
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Alttention, Mr. Canner:- If your cutter does not cut old and 
stringy beans clean, then you should have a Lewis 
Cutter, which cuts perfectly. 

We also build; Pineapple Peelers, Corers, Sizers and Slicers, Power Can 

Testers for any size cans, up to 5 gallon Oil Cans. 


E. J. LEWIS Middleport, N. Y. 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 900, 1,000 and 1,200 21b. cans 
Conceded to be the best; hundreds in use. Double 
theremometer pocket riveted to each kettle. Construct- 
ed so as to use either water, dry steam, or open bath 
process 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE C0. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO.W. ZASTROW 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR CANNERS. 


60,000 sq. feet at your Service. 
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SORTING AND PICKING TABLE 


McSTAY LIGHTNING BOX 
SEALING MACHINE 


We manufacture a special 
machine for steaming beets 
and pumpkins. Write for 
particulars. 


We carry a full stock of 
Dewey & Almy Adhesives. 


WIRE BASKET—ALL SIZES 
AND SHAPES 


A. K. ROBINS & CO. INC., Manufacturers 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE---Large stock new and practically new 
Canning Machinery at bargain prices. Write for catalogue. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE— 


1919 model ‘‘Peerless’’ Huskers $75.00 each 
1919 model ‘‘Invincible’’ Huskers $45.00 each 
‘“*Morral’’ Single Huskers $35.00 each 
Ayars Exhauster 
Hawkins Exhauster 
Lot Steam Engines 8 to 25 H. P. both Horizontal 
and Vertical 
40 x 48 open kettles 
5 4 tier Process Kettle Crates 
No. 1, 2 and 3 “‘Burt’’ Labeler 
No. 10 ‘‘Burt’’ Labeler 
No. 1, 2 and 3 “‘Knapp”’ Labeler 
250 ft. Roller Gravity Conveyor 
Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Third and Dillon Streets, 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE - Four Can Factory Water Testers made by 
Stevenson & Company: 
The United States Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE—Desirable property in Pennsylvania. 
Cannery 110 ft. long, 52 ft. wide with 30x 38 ft. Peeling 
Room. Store property doing $50,000 business annually. 
Large dwelling, 12 rooms with running water. 45 acre farm 
of good soil. Shacks for help. This is all new, just built 
three years ago. All uptodate equipment. Good reason 
for selling. Can be bought by a quick buyer for $15,000. 

Address F. C. Co., Felton, Pa., R. F. D. No. 2. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


WANTED—An opportunity for capable man to become associ- 
ated in the capacity of salesman, with the fastest growing can manu- 
facturing Company in the United States. Territcry offers innumber- 
able possibilities. Experience in this or allied industries preferable. 

Address Box B-1423 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Assistant in Catsup Room. Experien- 
ced in Pulp examination; able to take charge. References. 
Address Box B-1424 care of The Canning Trade. 


Positions— Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—Executive and Chemical Engineer with 
nine years Government experience on foods and nine years canning 
and vinegar work. Age 39, university graduate and married. Ex- 
cellent references as to character, ability and energy. Available at 
once. 


Address Box B 1421‘care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Superintendent of 15 years experience 
in the canning business wants position in factory anywhere. Age 39. 
Very good packer of Peas and Tomatoes. Best of references. 
Address Box B-1426 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Catsup and Preserves processor of 
twenty years experience desires a connection with a reliable company. 
Full particulars on application. ; 

Address Box B-1427 care of The Canning Trade. 


Plant No.3 Brampton. Ont. 
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ARABOL 
Adhesives for Food-Packers 


What kind of glue or paste does your 
business require ? 


No matter what your adhesive re- 
quirements are, this organization 
can supply you with a better pro- 
duct and save you money. 


THE ARABOL MFG. CO. 
New York: 110 East 42nd St. 


Chicago: (Cicero), Ill. 
Baltimore: 1417 Thames St. 


Boston: 12 Commercial Wharf 
Philadelphia: 123 N. 5th St. 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR | Rog ers 
AM a 
Reg. Trade Mark 
BREEDERS d 
CANNERS SEED 
ee 
High speed countershaft (513 RPM) for : 
direct drive from tractor or motor. IMMEDIATE The — Washer 
0 
SHIPMENT 
Constant speed drive to reel. | cutting surfaces 
oe There is still an opportunity to secure one 
Variable speed drive to beater cylinder 
only (Gear type). Wire for particulars, 
racrory SON 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
WAREHOUSES 
Columbus, Wis. Baltimore, Md. gx 
Ogden, Utah Hamilton, Ont. — Monarch 3 
Sanita 
AGENTS ry 
Leavitt & Eddington, Ogden, Utah 
A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Baltimore, Md. Rotary 
Brown-Boggs Fdy & —— Lt’d., Hamilton, | T om at 0 
we 
Washer 
CHISHOLM-RYDER COMPANY Inc. 
TALES. W. ALL THAT IS GOOD IN A WASHER. 
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loss by fire. 


Canners Exchange Subscribers 


Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau 


LANSING B. WARNER, INC. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


KNOW WHERE YOU 
STAND 


This is certainly not the time of year 
for guess-work. Even during the 
rush of your pack you must know 
your values, keep a close check on 
them from day to day, and keep 
them fully protected against possible 


Not until your pack is actually ship- 
ped out can this responsibility be 
discharged. 


The time to make certain about your 
fire insurance is before a fire occurs. 
Your risk at this season is much too 
great to take chances with partial or 
inadequate protection. 


at 


have for eighteen years been provid- 
ing this complete protection at a cost 
far below the usual insurance com- 
pany premiums. 


Write or wire for the additional pro- 
tection you need to cover your in- 
creased values. 


155 E. Superior Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


_— 


CAN PRICES 


1926 Prices 


The American Can Company announces the fol- 
lowing term contract prices, f.o.b. its factories, for 
standard sizes Sanitary Cans for the Central and East- 
ern parts of the United States, effective January 2 
1926. 


$15.30 per M. 


American Can Co 


For 
Special Lima Bean Rubbers 


for Pea Viners 


CERRO 


Write 


THE SCOTT VINER COMPANY 
391 W. Spring St. Columbus, Ohio 


September 13, 1926 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some 
few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the seneret market at this date. 

Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: (4) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. (*) Howard E. Jones & Co. 
New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 


Canned Vegetables CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—Cont’a CANNED FRUITS—Continued 
Balto. N. Y. alto. 
SAUERERAUTE Standard White, No. 159 
White Mam.. Peeled, 3.15 Standard, No. 1.15 1.45 Selected Yellow, No. 
Green Mammoth, 3.65 Standard, No. 10.:..:. 4:00 4.50 Pies, Unpeeled, No 1:10 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 2%...... 3.00 NOs 2.45 Pies, Peeled N 3. 
White, Medium, No. 3.00 Standard, No. 216... 1.45 1.55 NO. 7.80 
areen, Medium, No. 2%.......+. 3.05 Staridard, NOs 1.50 1.65 PEARS§ 
Green, Small, No. SUCCOTASH? andards, No. 2, in Water........ 
Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 sq......-- 3.30 : Extra Stds., No. 2, in Syrup... 1.4 
Tips, White, Small, No. 1 sq....3.25 3.25 Seconds, No. 3, in Water....... 
Tips, Green, Mam., No. 1 sq....3.55 3.50 Std. (Green Corn, Dried Limas). 1.10 : Standards, No. 3, in Water....... aie Se 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq....3.20 3.30 S).1. Standards, No. 3, in Syrup... 
SWEET POTATOES} Extra Stds:, No. 3, in Syrup...) 
Plain, .50 . 60 Standard, No. 1.35 1.35 Bah 
Plain, No. Standard. No. 4.50 4.75 
-70 .75 + ATOES Bahama, Sliced, Ex. Std., No. 2. 
1.40 1.45 Om Bahama, Grated, Ex. Std., No. x 
4.25 4.50 Fancy, No. 3, f.0.b. County......... 1.40 Hawaii, Sliced, Std., No. ing 2.25 
Fancy, No. 10, County.... 5.25 Hawaii, Sliced, Extra, No. 2........ 2.15 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No.2 .90 1.00 Ext. Std., No. 3, f.o.b. .... 90 Hawaii, Grated, Extra, No. 2... 00 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No.10 4.50 4.50 Shredded, Syrup, No. 10........ 10:75 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 2. .95 1.05 Ext. Std., No. 2% Crushed, Extra, No. 10......... 7150 11/50 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax, No. 2. .85 1.00 Ext, Std., No. 3, Gounty.. Porto Rico, No. 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax, No.10.4.00 5.25 RASPBERRIESS. 
Limas, Fancy Green, No. Se 2.10 2.15 Ext. Std., No. 10, f.0.b. County ae 4.35 Black, Water No. 2 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 2. 35 1.50 Std. No. 1, f.o.b. County. Black, Syrup No. 3 
Red Kidney, Std. No. 10........ 5.00 Out Std. No. 214, f.o.b. County...... 
1.30 1.20 Pp rd, Syrup, No. 2... .... 2.10 
BEETS} Std. No. & fob. Gounty 127% 2.36 2.30 
Baby, No. 2...... 2.05 Std. No. 1 4.50 4.25 Extra, Preserved, 2.40 2.40 
5.50 Std. No. 1, Whole Stock;........ 4.40 4.00 
rimmings.......... 
St ice Be 4 
Std. Diced, No. 10....... Standard. 2, Factory, 18 0z.1.40 1.65 
—F. O. B. Factor 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2........... Michigan, No. Flats, 4°40 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.o.b. Co. 190 -90 Flats, 4 1 » 4 
Std. Shoepeg, No. -90 1.00 2°75 3.00 cece 45 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b. Co... .85 -95 
Std. Shoepeg, No.2, f.o.b. Co. .90 cee APRICOTS* Standards, 5 oz............ 1:70 
Fancy Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b. Co.1.05 1.15 . : Standards, 8 oz................ 2°80 3.15 
Std. Crushed, No. .90 .90 California Standard, No. 2%........ 2.35 Standards, 10 3.00 3.30 
Crushed, No. 2, f.o.b. Co... .85 California Choice, No. 2.85 6 2°95 2°40 
Ex. Std. Crushed, 1.10 California Fancy, No. 2%..........- 3.00 SALMON# 
xx. Std. Crushed, No.2,f.0.b. Co. . Red Alaska, Tall, Nos 4.00 3.55 
andard, ‘No. 2, Preserved..... 1.90 Cohoe, Flat, No. 
MIXED VEGETABLES} Standard, No. 2, in Syrup.......... 
1.20 BLUEBERRIES§ Columbia, Flat, No. 4.30 
Standard, No. 10 ...... --4.50 5.00 Columbia, Flat, No. 3°48 
4.65 5.10 CHERRIESS§ Medium Red, Talis..... 2°80 
OKRA AND TOMATOESt{ SHRIMP* 
Standard, No. 2 1.30 1.40 Standard, Red, Water, No. Dey, Mat 
PEAS? Red Pitted, No. SARDINES—Domestic, per Case* 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 1.40 1.65 Sour Pitted Red, 10s............ F. O. B. Eastport, Me., pack 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2, f.o.b. County.1.30  .... California Standard 2%s ....... 5.25 4.15 
Ne; 1.20 1.50 California Choice, No. 2%4....... +++. 2.90 Oil, Key, Carton ............. 6.00 5.15 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2, f-o.b. County.1.00.... California Fancy, No. 2%........... 3.20 4 Oil, Decorated ............22! 6.00 5.00 
NG. 1.05 1.25 GOOSEBERRIES§ % Tomato, Carton ............- Out 4.50 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County. .90 1.05 Siantest Mn. $ 95 1.20 1%, Mustard, Keyless ..........-. 5.00 4.00 
Standard, Wo: 20... .00500%¢08- 5.00 5.25 California Choice, No. 2%, Y. C.2.60° 2.55 TUNA FISH—White, per Case* 
. Std. No. 4 Sieve, No. 1. -6715  .80 California Fancy, No. 2%6........... 2.85 6.50 
«. J. Sifted, No. 3 Sieve, No. i.. .73% .85 Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1...... 1.35 1.40 California, %s ......... Borel ahs ory i 
J. Ex. Std., No. 2 No. 1  .95 Standard White, No. 2.......... California, Is ......... 16.75 
Fancy Petit Pois, No. 1.......-. 1.05 Standard Yellow, No. 2............. California, 4s, Blue Fin............ "50 
Seconds, White, No. 2............... California, 1s, Blue Fin... 12.50 
PUMPICING Soconds, Veilow,. NO. California, Striped 6.25 
Standard, No. 1.00 Standards, White, No. 3............ California, 1s, Striped ..... 12.00 
Standard, No. 3.00 3.00 Standards, Yellow, No. 3......... California, %s, Yellow ............. 6.75 
Squash, No. 3........+..seeeeees 1.00 1.00 Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3... 2.00 ee California, 1s, Yellow .............. 12.50 
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BALTIMORE, SEPTEMBER 13, 1926 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Pea Pack and Its Possibilities—Canners Must Be 
Carefuli—Corn Canners Must Watch Their Step. 
Rains Play Havoc With Both Corn and To- 
matoes—Most Tomato Canners With- 
drawn From Market 


EAS—tThe event of the week has been the an- 
P nouncement of the 1926 pea statistics, published 
on another page, and which show that the pack 
was the equal of last year’s, or about 18,000,000 cases. 
A very comprehensive and interesting commentary on 
the pea pack of this season is given elsewhere, also, 
and we need not repeat here. But there is to be said 
of the 1926 pack: While it is too large for the good 
of the pea packers’ pocketbooks, as a whole, we do 
not believe that it will prove as disastrous as it would 
seem at first glance. And the reason it will not be 
more hurtful is that the quality of this year’s pack is 
undoubtedly high, on the average. Given the quality, 
we have faith in the people to eat these peas. And we 
are not without precedent for this opinion, because 
three years ago when they first broke the record for 
pea production, they packed quality and they sold the 
peas without serious trouble, in fact at good prices. 
It may be argued that there was little or no carry-over 
of peas on that occasion, thus leaving the market un- 
hampered; but against this may be cited the fact that 
the consuming public had not then been educated to 
the use of good peas, at least to the extent it is today, 
due to that big pack of fine quality. In other words, 
it is more than likely that the increased number of 
consumers of peas is greater in proportion than the 
carry-over to be counted in with the 1926 pack. So 
we have more consumers than ever—and we do not 
refer to possible consumers as based upon the United 
States population, but to real consumers—now working 
steadily at their trade. 


The danger in this situation is to the canners them- 
selves, and there is evidence already that attempts are 
being made to stampede them. The ballyhoo men are 
out waving their arms and crying alarm and some pea 


canners are beginning torun. The result is, of course, 
a drop in the market prices, and this will go on if the 
canners do not take hold of themselves. If the can- 
ners are holding quality peas they ought not to move 
an inch. If the canners are in urgent need of money 
there are any number of ways of securing it without 
sacrificing their business and profits. The United 
States Warehousing Act will take care of them, and 
up in Wisconsin they have their State Warehousing 
Plan which will afford them the ready relief they need. 
This is the time and place to seek such relief. The 
banks would very much rather see them do this than 
have their whole business undermined by below cost 
sales. The pea canners as a body have usually shown 
themselves to be good business men. Now let us see 
what metal they have. 


The commentator upon this pea debacle, above 
referred to, estimates the consumer ability of the coun- 
try at 12,000,000 cases. We think he is low in this 
estimate and that it can safely be put at 15,000,000, 
and possibly more on this basis of good quality. 


Corn—It may not be too late for the corn can- 
ners to take a warning out of this pea lesson. The 
corn canners did not cut their acreage sufficiently this 
season to clean up their bad situation left from last 
year. Good old Dame Nature is doing her share to 
help them out by cutting the yields and some acres 
through unfavorable weather, but there is still danger. 
If the corn canners come through with another big 
pack it will make trouble. The thing for the corn 
canners to do at once is to move up their quality 
standard a notch or two higher than they had it set 
for this 1926 pack. Let everything go by unless it is 
of “bang-up” quality, and take only the best. Better 
let it go to seed in the fields or run it into the silos 
than to take it as it comes through fear of the growers, 
and then find when the pack is done that you have been 
partner to too large a production and that you will 
lose money on every case packed. There is no danger 


in a light pack, but there is very grave danger in a 
heavy pack. 


In almost every corn growing and canning region 
there has been too much rain; they say about the 
Hoopeston region in Illinois that they have to use boats 
to get the corn in. In this Tri-State region and else- 


where in the central west the continuous rains have 
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undoubtedly hurt this crop to a very large extent, and 
canners are cancelling their orders on cans. But you 
will note too that some others are coming through with 
good packs, up to that mythical “normal” yield which 
seems to be puzzling many this season. All corn can- 
ners may find, at the end of the season, that they got 
more corn than they thought they would, and that is 
what we want to warn you against now. You have 
time yet to save yourself, and you better do it. The 
corn market is weak today, but with an undoubted 
light tomato pack it will come through well if it is not 
overdone in this season’s pack. Remember that cheap 
peas will have a direct effect upon canned corn prices. 


Tomatoes—The tomato situation seems to grow 
worse rather than better. Old Jupiter Pluvius con- 
tinues to pour down his torrents upon the tomato 
patches of every section of the country; and when he 
is not weeping the sun gets busy and cooks the toma- 
toes in the puddles of water. And that holds true of 
all sections, excepting California. 


One of the results of this is shown by a postal card 
just received from Pennsylvania, a State that has been 
making a name for its fine tomatoes. This postal reads: 


York, Pa., Sept. 8, 1926. 


Dear Sir: All tomato prices quoted on our 
price list of Sept. 3rd are withdrawn until further 
notice. During the past three days the crop sit- 
uation has developed to a critical point, causing 
practically every one of our Pennsylvania canners 
to withdraw from the market. 

No change in other items on our list of the 3rd. 


H.M. RUFF & CO. 


Tomato canners everywhere are withdrawing from 
the market and prices are advancing steadily. If No. 2 
tomatoes have not reached $1 by the time you read 
this, they will soon be there, and may not stop. No. 3 
are going rapidly towards the $1.50 mark, and many 
are holding for that today. The big soup and condi- 
ment houses, being caught short on their requirements, 
are expected to make a sortie upon the raw stock mar- 
ket and that will mean trouble for the tomato canners. 
Prices of raw stock have already gone to high levels, 
but here again the canners must take hold of them- 
selves. As a rule $1 per pasket tomatoes cannot be 
put into cans at a profit, for the war is ten years behind 
us and it never pays to pack gold dollars in tin cans. 
And a strict guard must be established against the 
tomato bootlegger who may be expected to make his 
appearance again at any time now. He will sell you 
your own tomatoes at four times their contracted price 
if you are not careful. Play square with your, fellow 
canners; know where all tomatoes offered you come 
from, or don’t touch them. If you try to play tricks 
in this you may be sure you will be tricked. 


The tomato market is feverish as the buyers real- 
ize that they have waited too long and are caught. It 
is a sellers’ market and the canners can make of it 
whatever they choose. 


_ The canned foods market in other lines is very 
quiet. Corn is dull and peas weak. Fruits are meet- 
ing with some attention, as are all lines to a limited 
extent. The condition of the great staples, as to their 


packings, is attracting all attention in the market, it 
would seem. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Tomatoes in the Spotlight—Many Canners Withdrawn 
—lIndiana Troubled With Continuous Rains—May 
Not Pack Future Orders—No Tomato Glut 
This Year— Peas Declining — Canners 
Forcing Sales of Peas—Corn Pack 
Short—California Fruits Firm— 

No. 10 Cherries Scarce. 


New York, Sept. 9, 1926. 


HE SITUATION—Canned tomatoes are holding 
the spotlight in this week’s market, and it ap- 
pears that the canners have been successful in 

substantially advancing the market. Many buyers are 
apparently convinced that they have been ill-advised 
regarding the pack outlook, and considerably more will- 
ingness is being shown to buy, although many of the 
distributors are apparently laboring under the delusion 
that they will still be able to pick up supplies at the 
old prices. Corn is also commanding more attention. 
Peas are weak. 

Tomatoes—With many of the Southern packers 
withdrawn from the market, the situation is rather 
unsettled, as to price. Canners are not willing to book 
Southern standard 1s under 55c per dozen, and the mar- 
ket for 2s ranges 85c to 95c, with more sellers favoring 
the latter figure. Standard 3s are quoted from $1.25 
to $1.35, with offerings at the inside quotation dwin- 
dling. Standard 10s appear firm at $4.00 per dozen at 
the cannery. Reports from Chicago are to the effect 
that Indiana packers are advancing their quotations, 
with present conditions indicating that some of the 
canners will not be able to deliver in full on their future 
orders. The time-honored “glut”? has been conspicuous 
by its absence in the Tri-States this year, and estimates 
of the probable pack range from 30 to 50 per cent of 
last season’s production. 

Peas on Toboggan—FEasiness is more apparent on 
standard qualities, and the market has declined further 
in some sections. Packers are evidently anxious to 
clear out their surplus holdings as quickly as possible, 
and this selling pressure has added to the general weak- 
ness. Fancy siftings are generally well held, however. 

Corn Pack Short—Reports from canning sections 
indicate that the pack of corn this season will be much 
shorter than earlier estimates had indicated, although 
auality is expected to be very good. Notwithstanding 
this situation, however, the market has failed to reg- 
ister any advance in price, the heavy carry-over from 
last year being an unsettling factor. 

‘California Fruits Firm—There have been no de- 
velopments of outstanding importance in the canned 
fruit situation on the Coast. Demand has continued 
fairly active, and packers are closely sold up on the 
more important items. Numerous withdrawals of vari- 
ous grades and sizes are reported, and a private label 
jobber would have a difficult time of it in covering for 
a complete assortment. Prices rule firm. 

Salmon Buying Fair—New pack Alaska red salmon 
is in slightly better demand at $2.50 per dozen on the 
more popular brands, and reports of shading under this 
quotation are not borne out by market transactions. 
Pinks have sold in good volume at $1.35 Coast, but the — 
market has quieted down since canners put their price 
on this grade up to $1.45. 
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Whitemeat Tuna Scarce—With the new pack of 
whitemeat tuna on the Coast reported a virtual failure, 
the market is strong. Buying interest is turning to 
bluefin and yellowfin, which appears in better supply. 
Spot stocks are not heavy, and are well held. 

No. 10 Cherries Scarce—Demand for new pack 
Eastern red sour pitted cherries has been fair, but it 
is reported that canners are out of stocks, last sales 
having been put through on the basis of $12.00 per 
dozen, f. o. b. factory. 

Pineapple Selling Freely—Hawaiian pineapple de- 
mand has been holding up well locally during the past 
week, with quotations firm. Coast advices note a 
steady to strong market, with good jobber buying. 

California Sardines Firm—There has been some 
quiet accumulation of California ovals sardines by job- 
bers during the past few weeks, on reports of a grow- 
ing shortage on the Coast. Maine sardines have been 
moving in moderate volume at unchanged prices. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Heavy Rains Have Continued All Week—Statistics 
Show One Hundred Thousand Cases Less Peas 
Packed Than in 1925—No Antagonism as to 
Split Brokerage—Notes of Interest 


Chicago, Sept. 9, 1926. 


ENERAL INFORMATION — The incessant 
oo rains in the vicinity of Chicago have continued 

all week and it has rained daily and rather heav- 
ily every day for six days. The rains have extended 
into Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin, and have seri- 
ously interfered with the gathering of the corn and 
tomato crops for canning purposes. 

The publication of the statistics in relation to the 
pack or output of canned peas for 1926, giving the 
total for the United States as 17,709,000 cases of 24 
No. 2 cans, or a little less than one hundred thousand 
cases as Many as were packed in 1925, did not surprise 
the buyers or the brokers very much, as they had been 
advised that the yield had been large and of fine qual- 
ity, though there had been some reduction of acreage 
as compared with 1925. They say that if the output 
of 1924 of more than nineteen million cases and the 
output of 1925 of nearly eighteen million cases were 
consumed, which is the situation, that the consuming 
capacity of this country for canned peas has been set 
at a new and higher mark, and as there is little or no 
surplus from the 1925 pack carried over, and the 1926 
pack is of very fine average quality, there will be no 
doubt whatever as to the pack of 1926 going fully into 
consumption. 

The Split Brokerage Question—There is no dis- 
cussion or antagonism as to “Split Brokerages,” as 
some writers seem to think, between the National Food 
Brokers Association and its members. The trouble 
and objection is in relation to “allowing the brokerage 
to the buyers, all or any part of it, directly or indi- 
rectly,” by their members. 

It has always been regarded as ethical and allow- 
able for one broker to split brokerage with another 
broker who had closed a sale for him. The purchasing 
department of.the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
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pany, however, demands that canners and manufactur- 
ers allow to them the brokerage ordinarily paid to 
brokers, but that when they place their orders through 


brokers that the brokerage shall be split and half of it 


allowed to the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, 
and that is the kind of split brokerage the row is about. 

The wholesale grocers are saying but little in rela- 
tion to the matter regarding it as the concern of the 
canners and the brokers, and recognizing that it is an 
unfair discrimination against them, but I understand 
that they are ‘keeping cases’ on all canners and brokers 
who are selling the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company, with a view to discontinuing all business re- 
lations with them, believing, of course, that if canners 
or brokers sell that concern that they must be comply- 
ing with the announced requirements by allowing it the 
brokerage or dividing the brokerage with its purchas- 
ing offices. 

I also understand that all the other chain stores 
which belong to the National Chain Grocery Store As- 
ssociation are doing the same thing, as the discrimina- 
tion of allowance of brokerage applies to them as well, 
for they are not demanding that canners or brokers 
allow them any part of the brokerage, and openly state 
that they believe that canned food brokers will earn the 
brokerage that is paid them, and are a useful part of 
the chain of distribution. 

The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company some 
time ago withdrew from the National Grocery Chain 
Store Association and does not affiliate with the other 
chain grocery stores. 


Buying Interest—The market as to canned foods 
is very quiet. There is some buying of tomatoes for 
prompt shipment by several very wise buyers in Chi- 
cago, who consider that the present prices are low and 
that the very wet weather promised to prove a heavy 
embarrassment to canners in getting the tomatoes out 
of the fields and into the cans, and that the season will 
be short and hurried because the rains will hasten the 
ripening of the tomatoes on the vines. 

The same situation prevails as to corn for canning 
purposes, but I can hear of no buying of canned corn 
ef any special importance. 


I believe, however, that a much larger proportion 
of the output of canned corn for 1926 was sold for fu- 
ture delivery than of canned tomatoes, and that corn 
canners are disposed to go carefully and get their sales 
covered before they urge further sales. 


Grapes are now coming into the market in bas- 
kets and crates, and there has been an enormous crop 
of grapes grown, and I suppose they will be sold cheap- 
ly. In fact, they have already begun to decline as to 
price on the retail] stands as to Concords and Cham- 
pions, and the California varieties are beginning to 
arrive. 


Grapes will occupy the center of the stage for 
‘onger than usual this season, as the crop is large every- 
where, and will for a time displace the sale of canned 
fruits. 

As I close this communication I find that there is 
a speculative buying of No. 10 size of the 1926 pack of 
tomatoes. Several of the Indiana canners have sold 
up to their capacity in this size and will take no more 
orders. This size is comparatively cheaper than 2s or 
3s, and has been selling at $3.50-3.75, and is now ad- 
vanced to $4 cannery. I heard today of a sale of four 


dollars, but the canner claims that they are better than 
standards. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” - 


Cling Peaches on the Tables—Freestone Pack Not Es- 
pecially Heavy—Bartlett Pear Prices Lower 
This Season—League Issued Vegetable 
Statistics in Good Time—Short 
Pack of Pink Salmon, Larger 
Red — Tuna _ Fish 
Disappointing. 

San Francisco, Sept. 9, 1926. 

EACH CANNING—The packing of freestone 
P peaches in California is largely at an end and 

operations are now centered largely on Phillips 
clings and on Bartlett pears. Varieties in peaches come 
and go, and just now it is the Phillips cling that is the 
most popular, and a larger pack is made on this variety 
than any other. The earlier varieties ran more to the 
smaller sizes than was expected, and the output, as a 
result, has proved a little below the preliminary esti- 
mates. The pack of freestone peaches will not prove 
an especially heavy one, the excellent prices being of- 
fered for the fruit in a dried form having induced 
many growers to dry their crops. Increased attention 
is being paid to Bartlett pears, with some canners ex- 
pressing the opinion that these will meet with a marked 
increase in demand as soon as the selling season for 
canned fruits at retail commences in earnest. Last sea- 
son prices were entirely too high, but this year they 
compare very favorably with those of peaches and 
other fruits and a revival in interest is expected. 

Early Statistics—Conforming' with the policy of 
recent years of presenting pack statistics at as early a 
date as possible in order that these may be of real value 
to the trade, instead of being merely interesting as past 
history, the Canners League of California in August 
brought out statistics covering the 1926 pack of aspar- 
agus, peas and spinach. The figures have been com- 
piled from confidential, individual reports of canners, 
those of Northern California having been compiled 
under the direction of Preston McKinney, secretary of 
the Canners League of California, while those from 
the southern part of the State were compiled by W. M. 
Henry, secretary of the Southern California Canners 
Association. No asparagus or peas were packed in 
Southern California and the pack of spinach in that 
section amounted to 36,915 cases, out of a total spinach 
pack of 1,339,357 cases. The pack of asparagus 
amounted to 2,236,111 cases, while that of peas 
totaled 216,511 cases. The pack of spinach was 
under that of the previous vear, and well, in line 
with the packs of 1923 and 1924. The output of aspar- 
agus was in keeping with earlv estimates and was close 
to a half million cases larger than that of any previous 
vear, passing the two million case mark for the first 
time. The advertising campaign launched in connec- 
tion with the marketing of this vegetable is producing 
noticeable results and canners are of the opinion that 
the big pack will be marketed without serious difficulty. 
Peas are becoming a small item in the California 
canned food pack and one by one packers are dropping 
out of the running. This year’s pack was the smallest 
in five years, and it is not unlikely that other seasons 
will witness a still further decrease. . 

Salmon—The salmon packing season has brought 
forth the interesting situation of a relatively short pack 
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of pinks and chums and a fairly large pack of reds, 
with the result that the demands of recent years have 
been reversed. Instead of buyers concentrating their 
interest on red fish and picking up the lower grades as 
needed, it is these lower grades that are receiving the 
most attention just now, as prices on them are advanc- 
ing, while prices on red fish have declined. Some pack- 
ers were asking $3 for Alaska reds when the first sup- 
plies were available, but have since dropped to $2.50. 
Efforts are being made to dispose of a considerable pro- 
portion of the early pack to European buyers and quite 
a race is on to see who can land shipments first at Liv- 
erpool. Japanese packing interests have put up quite a 
pack on the coast of Kamchatka, it is understood, and 
have shipped seven thousand tons of the fish to Europe 
by way of the Panama Canal. American packers are 
shipping salmon by rail for transshipment to Europe 
by water and hope to beat the Japanese to the market. 

Tuna—tThe California tuna pack to date has been 
rather disappointing, although there is still ample time 
for this to reach normal proportions, as the season is 
still young. The fact that striped tuna is already run- 
ning is looked upon by fishermen as an ill omen, as 
usually this fish does not make its appearance until 
after the run of white tuna, from which the choice 
grades are packed. The early scarcity of the better 
grades has firmed up the market to a noticeable extent. 

The controversy between canners and fishermen 
at Monterey, Cal., over the price to be paid for sardines 
has come to a close, following a split in the ranks of 
boat owners. Following the signing of an agreement 
recognizing the Monterey Fishermen’s Protective 
Union fishing was resumed. Canning operations were 
delayed about six weeks by the deadlock. 

Tomatoes—Estimates have been made by the Can- 
ners League of California to the effect that the output 
of canned tomatoes in this State will show a gain of 
about 40 per cent over that of last year, these having 
been based on the reports of its individual members. 
This showing is not the result of a greatly increased 
acreage, but rather that of greatly improved crop con- 
ditions, the output of many sections having been cut 
down last year through blight and other diseases. 
Through the California organization estimates have 
been secured from other tomato-producing centers and 
practically all report decreased packs, the estimates 
ranging from a 15 per cent decrease in Ohio to an 80 
per cent decrease in Utah, 60 per cent decreases in 
Arkansas and Missouri and a 50 per cent decrease in 
the Virginias and Tennessee. From the estimates re- 
ceived from these and other States it is figured that 
the 1926 pack of tomatoes will be about 63 per cent of 
that of 1925. 

- Coast Notes—The importance of the canning in- 
dustry in Utah was stressed in the third biennial report 
of the dairy and food division of the State Department 
of Agriculture, made early in September. The total 
value of fruits and vegetables canned in Utah from 
January, 1925, to June, 1926, was given as $11,400,000, 
with a total of 4.184,140 cases. The products came 
from forty-four canneries and ran a wide range. The 


largest item was peas, which totaled 1,913,048 cases, 


with tomatoes a close second, with 1,711,100 cases. 
Canned pineapple is pouring into the port of San 
Francisco in huge quantities, receipts for a recent week 
having been almost 400,000 cases. This fruit has been 
in heavy demand, buyers have asked for early deliv- 


eries and canners are co-operating in every way pos- 
sible. 
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What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Futures Buying and Elimination of Brands Will be Discussed by Chain Store Grocers 
at Annual Convention—Methods of Operating in Canned Foods Market Have 
Undergone Radical Change in Recent Year—Chain Store Grocer De- 
fends Decentralized Buying and Refutes Charges That Weak 
Links are Appearing in Chains’ Operations. 


HE CHAIN STORE CONVENTION—An interesting pro- 

I gram has been arranged for the sixth annual convention 

of the National Chain Store Grocers’ Association, which 

will be held at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, October 5, 6, and 7. 

A number of interesting discussions are planned by the member- 

ship, “open forum” discussions being one of the outstanding 

features of the annual gathering of the chains. Among the 
topics slated to come up this year are the following: _ 

How can sales be built up profitably without resorting to 
the usual practice of price cutting? 

Standardization of store stocks and fixtures. — 

Has our code of ethics proven of value, and if so, how? 

Should chain store grocers attempt to reduce the number 
of brands and duplications with the view of effecting further 
economies ? 

The wisdom or danger of buying futures. _ ; 

Action should be taken with a view to improving the quality 
of canned goods, eliminating seconds and all undesirables packed. 

Is the operation of trucks by contract more economical 
than company-owned ? . 

Has competition or public demand prompted the installing 
of phones, delivery, and credit by some chains ? ; 

Is it good business to follow a competitor’s advertisement 
of cut prices or specials? ‘ 

Of the above, canners and wholesale grocers are vitally 
interested in at least three; namely, the wisdom or danger of 
buying futures; eliminating seconds and undesirables in canned 
foods; and possible reduction of brands by the chain stores. 

A year or so ago, chain store grocers quite definitely ex- 
pressed their opposition to future buying of canned foods, 
although it is not on record that this expression was followed 
by any cessation of future buying by the chains. The question 
of future buying is an important one from the standpoint of 
all engaged in the canned foods industry. 

Futures and “Packed to Order” Canned Foods—The problem 
which the chain grocers will take up anent the problem of future 
buying again attracts trade interest to this important feature 
of the industry. Since the war days there has been a very 
definite trend away from the established order of doing busi- 
ness in canned foods, and buying of futures has suffered ma- 
terially. Part of this was due to the heavy losses which canned 
foods buyers suffered in the collapse of the post-war inflation 
period. The f. o. p. form of contract which some canners used 
in these hectic days, and the abuse of pro rata delivery clauses 
by others during the period of advancing prices, were also fac- 
tors in cutting down the volume of future trading. Part of the 
trouble is undoubtedly psychological, working on the theory 
that “a burnt child fears the fire.” This would apply with equal 
force to wholesale grocers who were “burned” in canned foods 
when the market collapsed in 1920. Still another development 
which has curtailed forward operations on the part of many 
distributors is the desire to keep as much of their capital liquid 
as possible. All of this is very satisfactory from the standpoint 
of the distributors—except in unusual seasons when the market 
advances materially over opening price schedules—but it is “not 
so good” from the standpoint of the canners. 

Some far-sighted canners have been giving serious con- 
sideration to their futures problem during the past year or so, 
with a view to devising some plan to correct the situation. At 
present, the canners must act not only as packer, but as banker, 
warehouseman, and distributor as well. A few years back, 
when the “hand to mouth” buying situation was really acute, 
some canners started charging their customers substantial 
premiums on orders of a hundred cases or smaller. Competition, 
however, nullified this start in the right direction in most 
instances. 

The remedy for the canner would appear to be a method of 
pricing his merchandise that will move it out as soon as packed. 
This plan works successfully in other industries, and there is no 
reason why it cannot apply equally well to the canned foods 
trade. The packer is surely entitled to extra compensation for 
canned foods which he keeps in store six months or more after 
the close of the packing season. Added to his original packing 
cost, he has the burden of storage, insurance, and interest on the 


capital tied up in the stored canned foods. The remedy for this 
situation would appear to be in figuring in a special discount 
on early shipments when making up the costs sheet for the 
season’s pack, and extending early buyers and prompt payers 
some real inducement to come into the market early and take 
their requirements and pay for them. To make this plan really 
practicable, however, the industry must be so organized that the 
periodical overpacks will be eliminated. The proposed census 
of canned foods stocks by the Department of Commerce would 
dovetail nicely with the suggested plan. If jobbers were rea- 
sonably sure that cheaper canned foods would not be dumped 
upon the market after they had stocked, they would be less 
reluctant to buy futures in larger volume. If the canners have 
some definite method of ascertaining holdings, overpacking will 
undoubtedly be cut down to a considerable extent. The petroleum 
industry of the country benefits from an unusually comprehen- 
sive service of this kind from the Department of Commerce. 
Each month the Department’s survey of the situation shows 
production, stocks on hand, consumption during the preceding 
month, and the number of days’ supply on hand based on the 
consumption rate of the preceding month. This report details 
the more important products, corresponding to tomatoes, peas, 
corn, peaches, etc., in the canned foods line. Thorough co- 
operation from the oil industry has made this data possible for 
the petroleum trade, and the same is possible for and by the 
canning trade. 

“Weak Links in the Chain’—Considerable interest was 
aroused by a recent bulletin issued by J. H. McLaurin, president 
of the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association, dealing with 
weak links in the armor of the chains. This bulletin appeared 
in these columns. Joseph M. Fly, president of two chain store 
systems operating in Tennessee, and former president of the 
National Chain Store Grocers’ Association, replys to Mr. Mc- 
Laurin as follows: “President McLaurin of the American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, in a bulletin recently issued, 
insists that ‘chain store competition for the independent retail 
grocer is a greater bug-a-boo to both wholesale grocer and his 
retail customers than the actual facts justify. He advises 
‘clearing the deck’ and dismissing all ‘preconceived ideas’ along 
such lines, and observes that ‘certain signs show beyond ques- 
tion that weak lines are developing in the chain,’ presumably 
referring to decentralized buying of the most ‘powerful chains’ 
upon which point he gives much emphasis in detail. He further- 
more resurrects the much neglected and almost forgotten claims 
of ‘service’ furnished by the independents, which he now says 
the chains are attempting, as evidenced by the extension of cer- 
tain memorandum credits, delivery and the cashing of checks 
on the part of the most successful chains. In elaborating upon 
the ‘weak links’ in the chains Mr. McLaurin obviously fails to 
heed his own injunction, wherein he insists that chain store 
competition is ‘not worthy of our very serious consideration.’ 
It is stretching the blanket beyond capacity to assert the most 
successful chains are now forced to such competitive measures 
as mentioned by Mr. McLaurin, when as a matter of fact it has 
been largely due to the elimination of such services that the 
chains have been placed in position to underprice the indepen- 
dents, and the most ‘successful’ and largest chains are mostly 
of the ‘cash-and-carry’ type. It is a secret to no one that an 
article in popular demand in Vermont may not meet with favor 
in Texas, due to climatic differences and widely dissimilar ten- 
dencies in taste and temperament. It is then but natural that 
for expansion purposes the national chains would organize by 
sections with decentralized buying a necessity rather than as a 
sign of weakness and a curtailment of buying power. There 
happens to be in operation at present only a very few chains 
which can claim the distinction of being regarded as ‘national’ 
in scope and magnitude. Consolidations have taken place, it is 
true, in the more congested sections where the saturation point 
has been reached, as Mr. Adams, of Boston, terms a condition 
where too many chains are ‘splitting the volume’ and incident- 
ally ‘spilling the beans.’ Whether such mergers will accomplish 
the intended purpose of reducing costs and absorbing compe- 
tition and still prove advantageous to the public is a question 
which only time will answer. 
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CANNED FOODS WEEK 
Workers. : 
e OW can a man work well unless 5 
he knows his job; and where can g 
| he learn his subject more thoroughly or 
more reliably than by reading : 
=| A Complete Course In Canning! 


=| The book tells you how canned foods 


are produced---formula and all else. 


The one recognized authority on the d 
subject. 


@ If you want to help your broker to a 
better understanding of canned foods of 


of all kinds; 


6x9 Leatherette 
@ If you want to make the wholesaler a more intelligent distributor s 
of canned foods; : 


-@ If you want the retailers to take an interest in Canned Foods 
Week---send them a copy of 


A Complete Course In Canning. 


PRICE $10.00 PER COPY, POSTAGE PAID. 
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& Lithograph Company ] 


A beautiful 
label helps sales 


ANY sales over the counter are decided at 
the moment of purchase by the appear- 
ance of the label. Does your label really help 
sell your product ? 
‘Labels should suggest that the contents are 
dainty and tasty. We make labels that do this. 
Write us for particulars. 


CONSULT OUR 

‘TRADE MARK BUREAU 

The courts have decided that brand names 
and trade marks are valuable property. No new 
brand should be adopted without investigation. 

We maintain a Trade Mark Bureau, which 
contains over 829,000 brand names, including 
all’ ‘registered brands. 

We search titles and help against 
infringement. We make no charge_ eal this 
special service. 


The United States Printing 


CINCINNATI 
55 Beech St. 


BROOKLYN 
70 N. 3rd St. 


BALTIMORE 


y 

|S) 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 


BORN TO THE CLOTH 

Lady—But why it is you can’t remember how long you’ve 
been out of work? 

Tramp—Well, you see, ma’am, it’s this way. 


Vm not sure 
whether I was born in ’68 or ’69. 


COULDN’T TOUCH HIM 
Dick—I’m through with Betty. She’s been tried and found 
wanting. 
Bob—That sounds like a girl. What did she want this 
time? 


BARNYARD FASHIONS 


Will make you a tailor-made suit for a milk cow or work 
horse.—Ad in a California paper. 


STORMY CRIME WAVE 
Kansas—Unsettled, with probably showers escaped with 


$450, and $2,000 in checks.—Weather forecast in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


BE PATIENT 
“Ah, it isn’t only clothes that count. 
tions to ‘make a gentleman.” 


“Well, there’s a good prospect for your grandson.”—Der 
Brummer, "Berlin. 


It takes three genera- 


REVENGE 
“It took you a long time to pull that fellow’s tooth.” 
the dentist’s assistant. 
“Yes, he married the girl I loved.”—Tid-Bits, London. 


said 


A WICKED INVENTOR 

“And what did you do to be sent down here?” queried Satan 
of the new shade. 

— invented the alarm clock,” replied the shade, with a sickly 
smile 

“Here take this pitchfork and keep order. I’ve been needing 
a vacation this long time, but couldn’t find anybody mean enough 
to take my place.”—Public Service 


MUSICAL TURPITUDE 


7.30 P. M., Evening worship, “An Evening with Hymns of 
Immorality.’ *_Church program in a Gloversville (N. Y.) paper. 


THE PRICE OF PEACE 
Gibbs—My wife and I agree on everything. 
Dibbs—Have you no opinions of your own? 
Argonant (San Francisco). 


A HAPPY FAMILY 
New York housing report says that five persens can live in 
a two-room kitchenette apartment without bad effect. Before 
subscribing to this we’d like to see it tried on a test five com- 
posed of Senator Borah, Mussolini, General Butler, Pussyfoot 
Johnson and John Barleycorn .—Arkansas Gazette. 


A DEEP SEA ONE 
Bridget—There’s a man at the door with a parcel marked 
D 


Mrs. Newbride—Tell him it beck. I 
salmon.—Tit-Bits, London. 


to take ordered 


THE MODEST SCOT 


The very first question the Scotchman asked after the in- 
troduction had been completed was, “From what land do ye 
coom?” 

“The greatest in the world,’ was the reply. 

“Puir bairn!’” was the Scotchman’s pitying comment. 
“Puir bairn, ye’ve lost yer accent!”—Pickup 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
APRONS (factory), Acia, Water Proof. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

BEAN SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 

BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BELTING. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York. 

BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, 

Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, 


Md. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails. Fiber. See Fibre Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, Etc. 

Cal. Pkg. Corp., San Francisco, Cal. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York: City 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Mchys Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS,Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
H. A. Kries & Son, Baltimore. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
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Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Bartimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 


CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 


CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS’ SUP.- 
PLIES. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. FordCo, Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY, Frult. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Can, See Can Washers. 
Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago, III. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Colls. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners, 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Cookers. Retort. See Kettles, Process. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. ngsenkamp Co., indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop. 


CORING HOOKS, Pitting Spoons, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. . 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicugo. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buftuio, N. Y. 

Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn 

Cooker Fillers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott, Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cuttera. 
Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
—- String Bean. See String Bean 
cy. 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Ete.) 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U.S. Can Co., Cincinnati.. 

Dies, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


‘ Double Seaming Machines. See Closing 
Machines. 


DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Ete. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See Tanks. 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore. 

Factory Stools. See Stools.. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
The Fairbanks Co., New York. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicugo. 
FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
‘— and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


ers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Andersor -Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

ansen Caner Mchy. Corp., urg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. ¥ 
Karl! Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
The Langsenkamp Co.., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach, 


FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, Fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis.. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltfmore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Generators, Electric. See Motors. 
GLASS-LINED TANKS.. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago.. 
GLUES, for Sealing Boxes. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York. —_ 

vernors, Steam. See Power Plant P. 
rns Carriers. See Carrs. and Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green a See Cleaning and 

Grading Machinery. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
tNSURANCE, Canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 

Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
JACKETED PANS, Steam. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or ——, 
H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicugo. 

Kettles, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 
KETTLES, Process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicugo. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
il Emrich, Cincinnati. 

ee Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Baltimore. 

KRAUT CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 

w. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Pood H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 

Calvert Litho Co., Detroit, Mich. 

. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 

Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

U. S. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 

Etc. 

National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
LIMA BEAN RUBBERS 

The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
MARKING INK, POTS, Etc. 

1 Emrich, Cincinnati.. 

"eo Can See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. meting & 

t Machinery Co., Baltimore. 

"ikeienean Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 

chines. 

OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, Etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PASTE, CANNERS’. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York, 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA AND BEAN SEED. 

Brotherton, Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

¥F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis 


Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 


Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. .Y 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, ‘Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, 8. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O 
PEELING KNIVES. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 

PEELING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 

Screens. 

Picking Boxes, Baskets, Ete. See Baskets. 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 

ners’ Machinery. 

PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 

E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Mchy. 

PITTING SPOONS, CORING HOOKS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 

H. A. Kries & Son Co., Baltimore. 

Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 

Plant Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 

Kar] Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PULP MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. . 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Balttmore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 

RUBBER GLOVES, Factory. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

RHUBARB CUTTER. 

E. J. Lewis, Middieport, N. Y. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 

nery Supplies. 

SEALING COMPOUNDS, Can. 
SEALING MACHINES Box. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 

ing Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) Cans See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 

SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

S. O. Randal’s Son, Batimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

SCALES, Platform, Table, Etc. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Screw Caps, Bottle.. See Caps. 
Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 

Machinery. 

SEEDS, Canners’, All Varleties. 
Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol Pa. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

Sundi-Glo Gardens, Boiling Springs, Pa. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. see Closing Ma- 

chines. 

SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

ameron Can Mchy. Co., i o, 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. i 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


See Can- 


SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 


. Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells cago. 
So ee Cleaning and Grading 


rters, Pea. 
Machinery. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supplies, Engine Room, Line Shaft, Etc. 
See Power Plant Equipment. 

Supply House and General Agents. See 

neral Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., saltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See kea Canners’ Mchy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 

STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burton, Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. omy? Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
J. wis, Middleport, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, METAL, 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 

Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. Co.—Everywhere. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 

Phila. Thermometer Co., Phila., Pa. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils.. 

TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

S. O. Randall's Son, Baltimore. 

A. K. Robtns & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TRADE-MARKS. 

C. E. Richardson, Washington, D. C. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 

Regulators. 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
WRAPPERS. Corrugated Bottle. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

ansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
es and Scalding Baskets. See Bas- 


ets. 
Windmills and Water ems. 
Products. 
bel Can. See Labeling 
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SLAYSMAN DUPLEX TRIMMER—SLITTER 


Trims the sheet absolutely true, 
and drops it onto the feed bed 
of the Slitter where it is cut into 
the desired sizes——2’s 3’s 10’s 
ete. 


THE TWO OPERATIONS 
—TRIMMING and SLIT- 
TING—IN ONE. 


ute, depending upon the operat- 
or. Saveslabor, handling, time, 
and floor space. 


Built on rigid base to stand strain. 
Guaranteed. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 801 E. Pratt St., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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